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LIFE 



OF 



FREDERICK GUSTAVUS BURMBY. 

CHAPTER I. 

EARLY LIFE. 

The town of Bedford can claim the distinction of 
being the natal place of Frederick Gustavus Burnaby, 
he having been born there on the 3rd March, 1842. 
His family is one of considerable antiquity, whose 
coat of arms, we learn from Burke, is arg, two bars, 
a lion passant, guardant in chief, gu. ; the crest, a 
demi-man, aa,; in the dexter hand a bunch of colum- 
bine flowers, ppr, ; round the neck a rope, oVy with 
the end hanging down on the sinister side, the 
motto being, 'Pro Rege.' He can further boast, 
according to Foster's 'Collectanea Genealogica,' of 
being the nineteenth in descent from Edward L, 
King of England, the most illustrious monarch, 
excepting the Saxon Alfred, who ever wore the 
British diadem. This is a thing to be proud of, but 
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Colonel Burnaby is as free from ostentation as was 
his famous ancestor, whom in many other respects 
he closely resembles. 

Features, temperaments, talents and other charac- 
teristics, are frequently perpetuated from generation 
to generation, and in Burnaby's case we have a 
sjbriking instance. In length of limbs he takes after 
the great Flantagenet King, standing in his stock- 
ings six feet four inches. Edward was taller than 
any of his subjects, few of whom could reach to his 
shoulders. Besides limbs, he is a counterpart of 
the heroic Flantagenet, such as in valour, intellect, 
daring, and a love of travel. Edward, for his day, 
had seen much of the world; Eastern suns had 
browned his fair complexion ; he had visited Italy, 
Sicily, France and Flanders ; when in Italy he went 
to Home, where he was entertained with profuse 
magnificence by his old tutor, Pope Gregory X.i 
and in grey weeds had made pilgrimages to evety 
shrine in his own land. The old chronicler. Piers 
Langtofts^ tells us^ ' Sire Edward had a horse named 
Fenaunt, black as a raven, on whose back he could 
spring, armed from head to foot in mail, and leap 
any chain however high.' What the monarch did 
the guardsman can do, and were cuisses added to 
his cuirass, with like ease could he vault into his 
seat; in fact, in leaping, riding, or in any other 
gymnastic feat or trial of strength, the modem 
soldier is equal to the one of old. 

In his earliest years, Frederick Gustavus gave 
striking indications of a fearless and adventurous 
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turn, as did the naturalist, Charles Waterton, and 
like him, by the incredulous, was dubbed a * Baron 
Munchausen.* We know how little either are 
entitled to the appellation. Our young hero, while 
at Harrow, like other boys of his years, occasionally 
got entangled in a broil. One fine day, getting into 
a quarrel with one of his school-fellows named 
Edwards, they determined to settle their diflFerences 
with their fists. To the fight they addressed them- 
selves right heartily. Edwards was the taller, and 
the elder by two years. The combat lasted a good 
hour, and was as fierce as it was long ; but it was 
put an end to before either had yielded, and to this 
day Burnaby thinks the encounter was only stopped 
in time, as he was getting the worst of it, and was 
about tired of the fun. He had a decided partiality 
for aquatics, and would take long excursions on the 
Thames. On one occasion he rowed his little skiff 
from Windsor to Oxford, through the canal, up the 
Severn, so on past Shrewsbury, and back again, the 
voyage lasting three weeks. He could use the pen 
as well as the oar, and not having a relish for 
fagging, he took up the first-named instrument to 
express his opinions on the subject, and forwarded 
his lucubrations to Punch. It was a pretty racy 
production, and his first, and gave the public a 
greater amount of amusement than it did the heads 
of the school, who entertained a thought of expelling 
the writer. In Greek and Latin he did not take a 
lead, nor was he at the top of his class at examina- 
tions; but in French he was not beaten. From 

1—2 
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Harrow he was sent to Germany, and put under 
private tuition; he mastered the tongue of the 
country and that of Italy, at the same time im- 
proving his French. He always possessed a talent 
for modem languages, preferring them to the 
ancient ; in later years he acquired a knowledge of 
Spanish, which he speaks with all the purity of a 
Castilian, and Russian not to be excelled by any 
living Englishman, besides attaining an acquaintance 
with Arabic and Turkish. 

Bumaby was sixteen when he passed his ex- 
amination, at the time being the youngest of the 
150 candidates. In 1859 he was gazetted comet 
in the Royal Horse Guards (Blue). This crack 
corps, generally known as the Oxford Blues, is the 
third heavy cavaliy regiment of the Household 
Brigade. It was formed in 1661 by Charles II., and 
was mainly composed of Oliver's old Ironsides. 
The regiment was true and royal to the Merry 
Monarch, but disloyal to the unfortunate James, 
whom they forsook for the banners of the Dutch- 
man. During the reigns of William and Anne, the 
Blues signalized themselves in the Continental 
wars of these sovereigns, under the command of 
the Duke of Marlborough, and about a century 
afterwards their sabres flashed triumphantly in the 
Peninsula and on the memorable plain of Waterloo. 
As intimated, Burnaby joined this grand corps in 
1859 ; two years afterwards he became lieutenant ; 
in 1866 made captain; in 1879 major; in 1880 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel; and 
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last year raised one step higher, lieutenant-colonel- 
commanding. 

The boy is father of the man, and the early mani- 
festations of youth are generally realized soon or 
late. In Bumaby's case the former, first by the 
choice of the profession of arms, which, as we shaU 
see, was quickly followed by perilous adventures in 
a different part of the globe, where multitude and 
example led not the way, and amid scenes of strife, 
where he is ever foremost to be found. 



CHAPTER JI. 

SPAIN. 

About the middle of December, 1868, our Knight 
Errant crossed the Channel ; then on to Paris ; from 
thence to Pau, where he made a stay of three or 
four days ; the place proving dreary and mono- 
tonous, went forward to Bayonne. From Paris to 
Pau he travelled in company with a genuine son of 
Yankeedom, and on entering the compartment 
where he was seated^ was accosted by him in a free- 
and-easy style : 

* Wall, I rather think you are a Britisher X 
The nationality was duly acknowledged by a brief 
affirmative. 

' I reckoned as much when I seed you a making 
tracks for this here division, where there air seven 
of us already. Why did you not locate yourself in 
another car? I marked you as a Britisher, too, 
cos you did not say " Pardonnez moa," and raise 
your cover (in'fplain English, take off your hat) to 
everybody, but squatted down just as free and as 
content with yourself as I should have been my- 
self.' 
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To this observation the Yankee received a right 
down English answer. 

'I had Hobson's choice or none, either this com- 
partment or none in this train, and I had no mind 
to wait for the next.' 

'Wall, could you not chaw* (Anglicfe, *tip') *the 
guard, and get him to put on another carriage, as I 
don't care if I don't lay my blessed limbs up 'twixt 
here and Bordeaux.' 

* It is quite out of the question in France/ was 
the reply, and Burnaby in turn asked how long he 
had been in Europe. 

' Not very long ; I fust took up in your diggings 
for a month or so, as I wanted to see a 'lection, but 
you can't chalk water with us. Why, you hain't no 
rows ; you all went and voted just for all the world 
as if you were going to meeting. I had hopes to have 
seen a few hats broken, jist in a friendly sort of 
way, you know ; but you were all as soothin as 
sheep.' 

This opinion was followed by the suggestion of a 
trip to Ireland, where he would see the thing done 
just to his mind. 

'Ah, yes, rot them Irishmen; they ain't got 
nothin', only stomacks, as they kum to us to fill 'em ; 
and they won't work, but want all to be masters. 
Masters, indeed — idle loafers !' 

A Frenchman who knew a little English, suf- 
ficient to comprehend what had been said, joined in 
the conversation, when a pause ensued. 

' Mais, messieurs, you are one little bit cruel to 
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poor leetle Ireland. Why go you stop Habes 
Korpoos Act for ? You nevair do that in your own 
country/ ' 

The Englishman answered the Frenchman by 
saying ' it was impossible to keep Ireland in order 
without its temporary suspension/ 

This statement did not convince monsieur, who 
continued : 

* Ah, you call England one free land, but I do 
read in the Figaro that a man in London was 
'prisoned for two weeks for playing cards in a 
cabaret one Sunday. Do you call that liberale V 

Burnaby pleaded ignorance of the case, and 
remarked he bad always understood 'there was 
more liberty in England than in France.' 

This notion the Frenchman would not allow. 

* Ah, what you liberale ? Look you, after 1789 
every one of all the religious could hold any public 
office in La France, but with you, only one ten or 
twelve years back you permit the Jews to be in 
your Senate.' 

' I must remind you,' said the Britisher, * we had 
the liberty of the Press.' 

This knock-'em-down fact was too much for 
mossoo : he was staggered ; but he soon returned to 
the charge, for, like all gentlemen of his nationality, 
he was not to be convinced. 

' Yes, sare, you can abuse your own government, 
and also the one the other ; and some leetle day 
more and you will have revolution.' 

This prediction was met by a shake of the head. 
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*We know it/ continued the prophet. 'What 
did not you pull down railings for ? What you not 
let Murphy make speech for ? We have our leetle 
chronic* (chronicle?) *in Paris.' 

Bordeaux was now reached, the argument ended, 
and the Yankee and the Frenchman got out, leaving 
the Englishman to take a look at the Basses 
Pyr^n^es covered with snow. When he alighted at 
Pau he was shivering with cold. He did not find 
much to amuse him in the place, and the variable- 
ness of the climate, with its damp soil steaming with 
unwholesome vapours, and a moist sky hanging over 
all, like sheeted lead, were not attractions to detain a 
traveller. The dulness of the town and the weather 
were depressing, the rain having come down for four 
days 8an8 intermission ; however, the monotony was 
broken one night by a cry of fire. He hastily 
dressed himself, rushed into the streets, and, having 
a taste for a fireman's occupation, was anxious to 
see how such catastrophes were managed abroad. 
The street where the burning house was situated 
was guarded at both ends by soldiers ; Burnaby 
dashed in amongst them, and was immediately 
collared by a gendarme, who said to him, * II faut 
travailler, monsieur,' and he was pressed into service 
amongst a lot of men ranged in three long rows, 
whom he helped in handing buckets. The Captain 
did not engage in the work with his habitual 
ardour — the fact was, he was attired in evening 
costume, and was afraid his only pair of black inex- 
pressibles might suffer by collision with a French- 
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man in liquor, who was stationed next to him. As 
it was, monsieur managed to spill half the contents 
of every bucket of water it was his duty to pass. 

* Enough is as good as a feast/ said the English- 
man to himself, and as soon as the gendarme's back 
was turned, he made a nearer approach to the fire. 

There were two small hand-engines playing, 
whose power of ejecting would barely have sufficed 
for a flower-garden of tolerable dimensions: the 
little impression made on the conflagration by the 
quantity of water thrown on it made him think if 
he stopped all night he would not see the end of it, 
so he turned to go ; but when he got to the end of 
the street, his exit was barred by the bayonets 
of the soldiers. 'On ne passe pas, monsieur,' 
shouted the officer; but he was not detained five 
minutes : a bugle sounding, the soldiers were called 
away to do duty in another street, so he quietly 
slipped off to bed again. 

Next day he accompanied a Spanish gentleman 
to see the Government establishment of stallions, 
which is situated about three miles out of the town. 
He was astonished at the cleanliness and good ven- 
tilation of these well-ordered stables. The principal 
one is about one hundred yards in length, thirty 
yards in breadth, and the height about twelve yards. 
The stalls were occupied by fifty horses, a mixture 
of English thoroughbreds, Arabs, and Syrians. The 
Government maintains this establishment for the 
purpose of improving the breed of horses, and lends 
them to the farmers at the smallest rates, who make 
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a good thing of ifc ; for they supply the army with 
young horses at prices ranging from 600 francs for 
light cavalry, to 800 francs for the heavy tranch of 
the service. The system has proved a success, and 
has raised the French cavalry, at one time the 
worst in Europe, to a level with the best. The 
stud-groom who showed the visitors, over the 
stables, informed them that French and English 
steeds have greater appetites than the Arabian, who 
does not consume half the quantity of corn and 
hay. 

Before leaving Pau, he was invited to a dinner- 
party given by an aged Scotch gentleman, at which 
everything did not go off so pleasantly as was an- 
ticipated. There was a discord in the harmony, 
which arose through an American lady taking pre- 
cedence of a French Countess in going down to 
dinner, the latter considering herself degrees of 
rank above the * nobody ' from America. The next 
day a good-natured little English lady, who had 
been present, waited upon the irate Countess and 
endeavoured to pour the sweet milk of concord 
down her throaty by explaining that the whole 
affair was a mistake, and no offence intended by 
their host, whom she hoped the Countess would 
pardon. The reply of the grand dame was couched 
in these words : 

'Madame, k vous 9a pourrait ne rien faire du 
tout, mais k mois qui suis du sang de Charlemagne, 
et avec le nom distingu^ dans les guerres de 
Napoleon de mon mari — jamais !' 
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Our spirited little countrywoman tartly replied 
to this taunt cast upon her ancestry : 

* Moi, madame^ je suis du Bang des Plantagenets, 
les vainqueurs de la France.' 

The Countess, who was not well up in English 
history, sought amongst her acquaintances an 
elucidation of the allusion — 

' Quai done sont Plantagenets, plus illustres que 
Charlemagne V 

On Bumaby expressing a wish to have a day's 
run with the hounds, and asking a friend where he 
could hire a horse for the purpose, the gentleman 
volunteered to accompany him to the ' Bob Chap- 
man ' of the place, who would be sure to have what 
he required ; in fact, he had the very animal — a big 
bay, with short white legs, which could easily carry 
a heavy weight over the Pau country. On arriving 
at Mossoo's stables^ his friend asked him if he had 
the same horse he had just been speaking of, the 
horse he had let out last winter to * lea gros 
Anglais.' 

' Monsieur means Cafd-au-lait,' replied the man ; 
' malveureusement, Caf^-au-lait est loue pour la 
saison; mais il y a Hercule, qui saute comme un 
chamois, et qui marche comme un locomotif. Yoil^ 
le cheval pour monsieur.' 

Eventually it was settled that for the sum of 
twenty francs the captain was to have the honour 
of risking his neck on * le locomotif HercvZe.* He 
reached the meet — about seven miles from Pau — at 
twelve o'clock on the following morning; a number 
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of carriages were present, and among the company 
were two very pretty Amazonian Americans, who 
respectively * guessed she meant getting the brush.' 
The field was made up of French, Americans, and 
English, in all sorts of get-ups, from the military 
swell, tightly buttoned and spurred, to three or four 
representatives of young France, wasp-waisted, 
sporting bran-new scarlet coats, tops and breeches 
of indescribable make, and flowers in their button- 
holes. They were mounted on serviceable-looking 
hacks, and were, he was told, ' lea veritables 
chasseurs de'^Pau' The master, an American, 
weighing some fifteen stone, was also on a useful 
sort of a weight-carrier ; and the huntsman, a hard- 
bitten, wiry little Frenchman, though his sight 
would put a Leicestershire man in mind of the 
monkeys astride of dogs at the Alhambra, looked a 
determined chasseur, ready to ride anywhere. He 
kept with his hounds, but more frequently he would 
be a long way in front of them. 

After some time spent in what an American calls 
* liquoring up just for luck,' and in chatting with 
the fair occupants of the carriages, the portly master 
gave the signal, and away the little huntsman 
galloped, frantically blowing his horn, although all 
the hounds were at his heels, and followed belter 
skelter by the rest of the field. The pace was, as 
Burnaby's companion, a young Frenchman who was 
riding a ' puller ' with his bit well in his teeth, re- 
marked, 'Vraiment ^pouvantable ; heureusement 
qu'il n'y a pas d'obstacles.' At last the hunters 
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reached the spot where Reynard, well anointed with 
fragrant aniseed, had been turned out of his bag. 
A few minutes before Reynard was set at liberty, 
Burnaby asked the huntsman where the fox was 
likely to make for, hoping to cut corners, as he had 
considerable doubts as to the staying powers of 
Hercule. 

' Sans doute, monsieur,* he answered, * le Renard 
se sauvera vers ce grand bois 1^ parce qu*il y est nhJ 

This is the way la chasse is managed at Fau. 
Foxes q,re caught and bagged in the large forests in 
the environs, are then taken to the plains, where 
they are turned out, and naturally, nine times out 
of ten, they make for their old earths. The pace 
was very fair for some time, as the scent was so 
good; in fact, any averaged nosed mortal could 
have dispensed with the aid of hounds altogether, 
so strong was the smell of the aniseed. The country, 
which was very blind and cramped, was not at all 
an easy one to ride over ; but luckily Hercule^ ac- 
customed to it three days a week, besides larking 
over the fences in the locality on off days, knew 
the country, and for the first ten minutes proved 
himself a most safe conveyance. But weight is 
sure to tell in the end — a Hercule must submit at 
last — and he at last tapered into a trot, then to a 
walk, and finally to an inglorious halt in the middle 
of a heavy ploughed field, Hercule all the time 
letting off the steam with as much noise as any 
engine belonging to the Great Western Railway 
Company. After giving him reasonable breathing 
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time, the Captaia trotted on, and, guided by the 
shrill sounds of the little huntsman's horn, he came 
up with the hounds, who had run into and killed 
the fox. One of the French chasseurs assured the 
Englishman the sports had been viagnijique, and 
confided to him the important secret that Pau was 
' le Melton Mowbray de la France/ After all, 
Burnaby had good fun, and he returned to his hotel 
well pleased with Hercule and his first experience 
of la chasse at Pau. 

Some of the English employ their time in shoot- 
ing snipes and woodcocks, which frequent the bogs 
and woods in the vicinity, but their game-bags and 
long faces did not say much for their success; 
others while away the morning by playing at golf. 
Burnaby was amused by the answer received by an 
indefatigable but unsuccessful sportsman from an 
old Scotchman devoted to golf. The former asked 
the latter what fun could there be in knocking a 
little ball about with a long stick. The Northerner 
irascibly replied : 

'I dinna ken; but may be mair than getting 
maist in the water^ and arle for the sake of a little 
birdie that is no but a mouthful when vou have 
killed him, and unco difficult to hit.' 

On Christmas-eve the Captain arrived at Bayonne, 
and attended the celebration of the midnight mass 
in the cathedral, and was deeply impressed with 
the solemnity of the service, and the magnificent 
tones of the organ, one of the finest in France; 
but he could not help noticing the preponderance 
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of the female devotees over those of the male sex. 
On Christmas-day he took a ramble over the 
ancient fortifications, which are crumbling away 
like an old cheese, and he thought they would soon 
be battered to pieces under the fire of heavy 
artillery. He drove over to Biarritz, where he had 
the finest view of the sea he ever witnessed. A 
stiff breeze convulsed the waters, above which 
towered rocks sixty feet in height, whose lofty 
pinnacles the waves, in colossal volumes, swept over. 
The season was over at Biarritz ; most of the shops 
closed, visitors departed, excepting a few English 
families, who, for economy's sake, remain ; for 
during the winter season hotels lower their charges 
fifty per cent. 

He was delighted^ with San Sebastian. The 
town possesses many picturesque beauties — it is 
almost encompassed bj^ glorious mountains, and 
its shores are washed by the Atlantic. His soldier's 
eye criticized the citadel commanding the town and 
port. The guns of the batteries, nearly a century 
old, he considered, if put into active service, were 
calculated to be more dangerous to friends than 
foes, and this, the Alcade said, was not unlikely, 
considering the nature of the troublous times. 
San Sebastian he found more genial than Pau, but 
not so warm as Seville. He discovered a source of 
diversion in the theatre, which was open, and at 
which the performances were pretty fair. 

The small capital of Madrid (population 500,000) 
when he got there was in a state of ferment, 
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Carlists^ Royalists, and Eepublicans contending for 
supremacy, while the theatres and other places of 
public amusement were in a thriving condition, 
the pieces most in favour being those which made 
capital out of the contentions reigning around ; and 
the ' cancan/ danced during the entr'actes by ladies 
in short garments, and little of them, afforded the 
intensest delectation to the audience.. As of yore, 
bull-fights continued popular, but the sport is poor 
in cold weather — the animals are not game. Cock- 
fights were regular Sunday-morning diversions. 
The portraits of royal personages were removed 
from the public galleries to private rooms, only 
accessible to strangers. Sir John Crampton was a 
regular attendant at the gallery, copying pictures. 

A duel took place between a Frenchman and a 
Spaniard which is here worthy of record. The 
quarrel arose at the table d'hdte of the H6tel de 
Paris in this city, where he was dining, in following 
wise : Two Frenchmen discussing General Prim's 
shooting-party at Toledo, one of them stated as his 
opinion that the shooting was all a pretext, and 
that the General had gone there for the purpose of 
obtaining his share of the jewels lately stolen from 
the cathedral. A Spaniard, overhearing this very 
candid opinion, asked the Frenchman if he meant 
what he said ; and on the latter declaring that he 
did, he was reproved by a stinging box on the ear 
from the irate Castilian. A challenge was given 
and accepted. The duel, with swords, took place 
next day, not far from the Delicias. The French- 

2 
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man, who was a good fencer, slightly wounded his 
opponent in the arm ; but the Spaniard, regardless 
of the rules of fencing, as appUed to parrying and 
lunging, ran the Frenchman through the body. 
Whether he recovered from the wound I have not 
been able to ascertain. 

Tiring of Madrid, he strayed to Seville, halted 
for a day at Cordova, and visited the battle-field of 
Alcolea. He arrived at Seville during the Carnival. 
Many balls and drums were being given, some of 
which he frequented. He did not find much 
difference between a London and a Seville ball- 
room ; at the latter the rigadon, or quadrille, varies 
from ours in two of the figures. After the dance is 
over, if the gentleman is so minded, he can walk 
into the corridor and smoke his cigarette. Spanish 
ladies and gentlemen evince a great partiality for 
sweetmeats, and carry them in little bags to the 
theatre, and hand them round to their friends 
during the entr^actea. At a ball he was at, a fair 
Andalucian accepted from him ten enormous dulces, 
composed of cream, sugar, and fruit, and would 
have eaten as many more had time been allowed 
her. They — ^the ladies — ^partake of little else at 
breakfast. The traveller saw much to remind him 
of what he had read in chivalrous romances ; such 
as the wakeful lover twanging his guitar at the 
grated window of his Dulcinea, and the narrow 
streets and structures of massy masonry. 

He was present one night at the representation 
of the * Passion and Death of our Lord,' which 
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embraced all the incidents of that awful event, even 
to the Crucifixion, with which the audience appeared 
highly edified ; but they were positively enraptured 
when Judas hanged himself, and his body dis- 
appeared amidst fire and smoke. The gods cried 
out otravez (encore) : the actor, as obliging as 
Borneo Coates, hanged himself over again, and again 
dropped through the trap. The second part of the 
autos was exhibited on the Wednesday evening of 
Holy "Week ; the last act, entitled * The Eesurrec- 
tion,' was written expressly for the occasion by the 
second low comedian, who himself filled the rSle 
of Peter. In the tomb scene, four Roman soldiers 
and a centurion are discovered marching up and 
down the stage, after the manner of the senti- 
nels in the first scene of Hamlet, keeping watch 
over the sepulchre where our Saviour is supposed 
to be laid, and grumbling all the while at the duty 
they have to perform. Their complaints are 
abruptly interrupted by a terrific burst of thunder ; 
the soldiers are alarmed, drop on their knees, and 
invoke Jupiter. The thunder grows louder and 
louder, the jaws of the rock open^ a cloud ascends 
from it, which carries our Lord aloft, bearing a 
crucifix, which he waves to right and left. After 
the ascension was completed pigeons were let loose 
from the wings ; on their pinions were tied photo- 
graphs of the leading artistes. In scrambling for 
these among the gods, the poor birds were un- 
winged and dismembered, whilst the audience in 
the stalls below bellowed * encore.' The actor who 

2— a 
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impersonated the blessed Jesus was as obliging as 
the Judas of the previous night, and reascended the 
heavens amidst a torrent of applause. In justice to 
the aristocracy of Seville, it must be mentioned 
they did not countenance these exhibitions by their 
presence. The company cleared by the performance, 
after deducting expenses, 6,000 francs, or about 
£1,200 ; the author of * The Resurrection ' receiving 
a third of the amount for his share. A Catholic 
lady remarked to the Protestant spectator, she 
thought * the poor man was badly paid for imperil- 
ling his precious soul, though he got more by the 
transaction than did Judas for his impiety.' 

The Captain was invited to a tentadero by a 
famous bull-fighter ; the fellow had amassed immense 
wealth, notwithstanding which he worked on his 
own estate like a common farm-labourer. He was 
the breeder of the bull that killed the celebrated 
Matador Pope, of which he was accustomed to 
boast. It was agreed they should start at seven 
o'clock in the morning ; and mounted on an Anda- 
lucian steed, he rode to the trysting-place, where he 
found some twenty horsemen : they carried spears, 
about eighteen feet in length, barbed with a sharp 
spike ; about it was bound a string within an 
inch of the end, in order to prevent the point pene- 
trating beyond that length. Burnaby was placed 
under the special charge of one of the leaders of the 
party, else he would not have felt so easy as he did ; 
for he did not like the looks of his companions, who 
eyed him maliciously, and seemed amused with his 
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dress and mode of riding. He had not forgotten 
what some Spaniards had done to a party of his 
countrymen who had been invited to a tentadero 
the year before — while they were at lunch in a 
farm-yard the Spaniards slipped out and turned in 
amongst them a ferocious bull by way of a joke. 

After a little delay the cavalcade started, and 
rode for ten miles through a grassy country, until 
they came to an extensive prairie where about 
eighty bulls were grazing. 

Now began the task of testing the courage of the 
herd; two or three horsemen rode at them, and 
drove out one of the young bulls; they then 
pursued, one on each side, till^ getting within 
distance, the man on the left struck him just above 
the taU at the moment his hind legs were in the 
air. If this is well done, the bull rolls completely 
over ; the rider then reins in his horse, and waits 
till he rises, when the same thing is repeated, until 
the poor beast, tired of this sport, turns at bay and 
charges one of the horses. The Audalucian then 
shows his good riding ; for, wheeUng short round, 
then dashing up to the very horns of the bull, he 
strikes him with his spear, and gallops off at full 
speed before the enraged animal can turn. The 
picador now comes up, his right leg cased in iron, 
and his horse blindfolded, to receive the charge on 
his spear. If the bull repeats his onset, and 
especially if he gores the horse, he is complimented 
by being called * muy quapo !' a term applied indis- 
criminately to a savage bull or a pretty girl, and is 
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marked as fit to figure in the ring. If, on the 
contrary, he philosophically lies down and refuses 
to face the spear, he is put aside to spend his life 
peacefully in agricultural pursuits, a disgrace which 
any right-minded bull, according to Spanish notions, 
ought to shrink from as worse than death. 

Some of the horsemen were very disHngue- 
looking, and the Captain discovered they were 
noblemen^ not professionals, as he had at first 
supposed. They looked very picturesque in their 
Audalucian jackets and rich scarfs ; they had come 
out for a little amateur bull- tilting. At noon a 
luncheon of cold meat and sausages was laid out on 
a pancho. No forks were put before them, so the 
sportsmen pulled out their knives, formidable 
weapons with blades ten inches long, and like a 
Highlander's dirk, as handy to cut a man's throat 
as a deer's. On these occasions eating is the sole 
business to be considered, and niceties are not in 
the least observed ; the company helped themselves 
with meat at the points of their knives, and crammed 
it down their throais in lumps. Drinking, as a 
matter of course, succeeded the eating. They now 
seated themselves in a circle, and an attendant went 
round with a goat-skin full of wine, and everyone 
had to drink out of a wooden tap at the end of the 
skin, which was tilted up, and when a sufficient 
quantity had been imbibed, the cup, or rather skin- 
bearer bore the beverage to the next individual. 

After the eating and drinking had come to an 
end, sport was resumed; and Bumaby could not 
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but admire the grace and dexterity of the noble 
sportsmen, compared them to Arabs, and thought 
of Childe Harold — cavaliers mounted on 'gallant 
steeds, with milk-white crest, gold spur and high- 
poised lance.' The sport was concluded with a 
grand carousal about five o'clock in the afternoon. 
The Captain declined more wine, knowing that ' the 
first cup leads to the long revel,' and rode back to 
Seville, all the way anathematizing the clumsiness 
of the native saddle, which will not allow of the 
least rise in the stirrup, and causes much loss of 
leather to the rider accustomed to the English pig- 
skin. 

The traveller found the hotels in Seville excellent 
in all particulars, the charges moderate, and the 
fare, why, every bit as good as in France. He was 
also struck with the polite bearing of the natives 
of all classes. How the graceful courtesy of the 
Castilian is reflected in the noble dramas of Calderon. 
In his charming essay on the genius of the great 
poet. Archbishop Trench says : * How complete the 
self-possession of all his characters to which this 
accomplishment of self-possession would naturally 
belong. With what graceful ease, with what high- 
bred courtesy, they know how to say the right 
thing at the right time. What perfect gentlemen 
his youthful gallants are in their friendships, their 
quarrels, and their love-makings.' 

Spring set in, embroidering the gardens of fair 
Seville, and the country encompassing it, with 
flowers of all hues, whose odours, mixed with the 
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scent of the orange-blossoms, made the air heavy, 
and so bedewed the spirit that it sought the 
soothing influence of song, and involuntarily chimed 
in with the words of the old Spanish bard, * El que 
no ha visto Sevilla, no ha visto Maravilla.' 

At this lovely season the great fair of Seville is 
held ; it begins on a Sunday and lasts three days. 
It is to the Andalucian what Christmas is to the 
Briton, when all the members of a family assemble 
and make merry. It is held in the outskirts of the 
town, on a vacant space about a square mile in 
extent. Besides a goodly sprinkling of booths on 
the ground, in which horses and cattle are exposed 
for sale or barter, those who can aflFord it set up a 
* tienda ' or tent on their own account, and enter- 
tain their relatives and friends, the elderly parties 
playing tresillo and chess, while the young ones 
chase • the glowing hours with flying feet,' or touch 
the guitar, or amuse themselves with charades. 
The Circolo de Propietarios, or club, composed 
of the neighbouring country gentry, put up an 
enormous tienda of their own, which from noon 
tiU midnight was filled by members of the club 
and their wives and daughters. Here, too, the 
dance went briskly on. The tienda looked charming 
at night, lit up with innumerable lamps flashing on 
vases of flowers, and reflected back by the bright 
eyes of the beautiful Sevillans, who were attired in 
*maja,' or the national Audalucian dress, which 
consists of a small hsl&n4s hat, coquettishly perched 
on the side of the head, a short black velvet jacket. 
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open in front and displaying an embroidered shirt, 
with studs and turn-down collar, and round their 
taper waist a white faja, or broad sash-like belt, 
which supports a red skirt reaching to the ankles, 
the tout ensemble culminating in the tiniest little 
feet cased in shoes with red bows and silver clasps. 
Married ladies hardly ever dance, and are much 
surprised when they hear that some English 
husbands do not object to their wives dancing. 

'Pacific dances, such as "quadrilles,"' a little 
se5ora^ who had only been married three months^ 
remarked to our hero, ' I can understand ; but valses 
never.* 

He retaliated by saying that *to the pure all 
things are pure, even the valse ;' on which she play- 
fully rejoined that he was a naughty, wicked, 
unbelieving, ' libertad-de-cultos * wishing heretic^ 
who ought to know better. 

The Captain was present at the races, which came 
off the following Wednesday and Thursday with 
considerable eclat The course at Seville is a 
circular one, about three-quarters of a mile in 
extent, and a good view of every part of it can be 
had from the stand. This was the second year that 
races had been held there, and they became so 
popular that the gentlemen of Seville were thinking 
of establishing a jockey-club and holding a meeting 
every spring ; they have since done both. 

Five races out of the six on the first day were 
carried off by horses belonging to the oflSicers at 
Gibraltar, and the same was repeated the next 
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day ; the truth is, Spaniards have no idea how to 
train a horse, and their own animals had done no 
work till a fortnight previous to the races, when 
they were drenched with physic, and in this state 
galloped off their legs ; so the consequence was they 
came to the post looking more dead than alive. It 
is a great pity the Andalucian noblemen do not pay 
more attention to the matter, as the Spanish horse 
with a cross of the Arab is a very fast beast, with 
great endurance, and, if properly trained^ would 
compete successfully, even in England, with our 
second-rate platers. 

He was much amused during the last race by a 
young Spaniard, who, on observing an English jockey 
finishing, asked his friend (who was looked upon 
as a great authority in sporting matters) why the 
rider moved his hands about so much. The Nim- 
rod, who was afraid of exposing his ignorance, 
replied : 

' Ah, yes ! you know, a horse gets his mouth very 
parched at the end of a race, and the jockey jerks 
about the bit to promote the saliva and quench his 
thirst r 

While at * fair Cadiz, rising o'er the dark-blue 
sea,' the traveller was invited to join a shooting- 
party on the land belonging to a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood. On arriving at the place of rendez- 
vous he was surprised to see that the keepers carried 
cages with them full of partridges, and on inquiring 
the reason was informed : 

' Sefior, it will be very hot about eleven, and the 
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sefiores will want to rest and have their breakfast, 
and then the tame partridges will come in useful/ 

He was astonished at this, though sometimes in 
England gentlemen will buy birds and turn them 
out the night before a day's shooting. He was not 
aware the practice had been imported into Spain ; 
but not wishing to appear ignorant of the matter, 
said nothing, and waited patiently to see what use 
the partridges would be put to. On arriving at a 
shady hollow, a spot was selected for breakfast; 
when all was ready to begin, and the party seated, 
the keeper very carefully shrouded the whole with 
bushes stuck into the ground, and placed the cages 
containing the birds about twenty yards off. 

Bumaby, rather surprised at the proceeding, in- 
quired if the partridges were about to be let loose. 
The 'gentleman of whom he made inquiry laughed, 
and said : 

*0h no! you do not understand; at this time 
of the year the male birds are very brave and 
amorous; so we catch some hens and train them 
to call, and we shall soon see some of their novios 
answering the invitation and strutting up to see 
their sweethearts/ 

As he was speaking, two gallant little cavaliers 
flew up and settled for a moment near the cages. 
This was the signal for a general volley, and the 
poor deluded victims fell dead. 

* Why did you not shoot ? asked the Captain's 
friend. 
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• Why/ replied he, * I thought five guns enough 
for two birds, particularly as they were sitting.* 

* Ah*, yes,' continued the host, ' we always shoot 
sitting, when we can.' 

This system of sporting made easy was not pro- 
ductive of great results; the bag was not large — 
perhaps game was scarce, or shy — its contents 
amounted to nine partridges, a snake, and a fox. 
It cannot be said the trophies of the sports were 
a matter of pride; the English sportsman felt 
ashamed of them as they hung behind the break, 
drawn by four mules, which took them all back to 
Cadiz. 

Finding Cadiz somewhat tedious, the Captain went 
to Gibraltar. Cadiz, he considered, had little to re- 
commend it in the way of works of art, but to the 
epicure it was quite a diflferent thing, simply for 
the gratification of tasting the 'percadillas fritas 
par las friaderas,' which are small pieces of whiting 
and other fish cut up and fried in a manner worthy 
of the table of Lucullus ; and drinking pure Maza- 
nilla, which is to be met with in a perfection 
utterly unknown to this country, because of the 
brandy mixed with it so as to enable it to stand 
transit. He admired Gibraltar greatly, on account 
of its picturesque situation, its temperature and 
salubrity, and other attractions the place pos- 
sesses. 

From the Rock he passed to Tangiers, a town whose 
inhabitants do not resemble those of Gibraltar ; the 
population is Moorish — a wild set they are, and 
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dressed ia Arab costumes of a fanciful make. The 
women are all muffled up, and are forbidden, under 
the ban of the Koran, to unveil in the presence of 
an unbeliever. He was fortunate to meet with a 
Parisian acquaintance, who introduced him to the 
French Minister, who, with the customary courtesy 
of his nation, placed his house and horses at his 
disposal during his sojourn at the place. At the 
same time he told him he had a nephew who was 
a master of the Arabic, who would have pleasure 
in showing him everything worthy of note. 

This was just what he wanted, as he had a par- 
ticular longing to see an exhibition of the dancing 
girls, a performance which few English people have 
witnessed ; in fact, few travellers, indeed, have seen 
the real thing itself, as couriers are in the habit of 
palming off on their employers a spurious article. 
They get a lot of Jewish girls, and make them up 
in Moorish fashion ; they go through a Hebrew 
jig, which the innocent tourist imagines is genuine, 
but is as different as the valse is from the habanera. 
But he had to thank the ability of his young guide 
for the rare treat, who, disguising himself as an 
Arab, succeeded in penetrating into their very 
haunts — which, as a rule, are inaccessible to Euro- 
peans — and engaging the services of four dancing- 
girls, whom he contrived, in different disguises, to 
smuggle into a room he had hired for the exhibi- 
tion. To the spectators, the dance was as novel as 
it was fascinating ; it is impossible to describe the 
graceful poses into which the dancers threw them- 
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selves, while two other dark-eyed damsels were 
tum-tummiDg on a kind of harp ; but all at once 
the performance was interrupted by a thundering 
tap-tap at the door, and the master of the house 
rushed in, exclaiming, in a voice of consternation, 
that the Pacha had, to his astonishment, discovered 
that there were Moorish girls with uncovered faces 
dancing before infidels, that he had sent a guard 
of soldiers to search the house, and if the damsels 
proved Moorish, at once to take them off to 
prison. 

A scene of terror and confusion ensued. What 
was to be done ? In indescribable alarm the girls 
ran up to the top of the house, as nimbly as kittens, 
to hide themselves, and Burnaby and the French- 
man sallied forth to face the foe; the latter was 
provided with a sword-cane, and the former armed 
himself with an old bedpost which he found just 
at hand. With these weapons they offered an 
opposition so determined that the soldiers, though 
armed to the teeth, beat a hasty retreat, invoking 
curses loud and savage, not on the victors them- 
selves personally, but on their father's grandfathers 
of at least ten generations back. Some Jews happen- 
ing to pass at the time, arrayed themselves on the 
side of the Europeans, and were overjoyed to see the 
Moors, who were in the habit of tyrannizing over 
them, shrink before two men only, and exercised 
their wits pretty sharply upon their old enemies ; 
they consoled them with this flattering, soothing 
assurance, ' that their hearts were as soft as butter, 
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and that they were sure to be beaten by the Pacha 
when they returned to their quarters without 
captives.' 

In the meanwhile the Mooresses made good their 
retreat, and the Captain returned home, amused 
with the adventure and surprised at the wild 
customs and manners of this uncivilized people. 



CHAPTEE III. 

PARIS AND THE COMMUiaSTS. 

In the autumn of the ever memorable year 1870, 
while war was raging fiercely on French soil, Captain 
Bumaby was in Russia; he visited three of its 
principal cities, St. Petersburg, Moscow and Odessa. 
The capital of the Crimea was invested in gloom, 
and the wail of lamentation echoed in her streets — 
the terrible cholera was at work amidst her popula- 
tion, and a commercial panic prevailed in her marts. 
It was his intention to have seen more of the 
country, but this was prevented by a summons home 
on account of the illness of his father. During this 
unfinished tour, he indulged in a brief repose be- 
neath the shadow of the golden domes and minarets 
of Constantinople. 

In his way back to England he took France ; the 
fiery Frank had yielded to the stern Teuton, and 
Paris was in the power of the Communists. On 
arriving at the gates of the desolated city, the 
traveller was arrested by a guard belonging to the 
Commune. He had a bag (a regular official one) 
in his possession, which had been given him 
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at our Embassy at Madrid; it was stuffed with 
cigarettes, and there might have been besides a 
few private letters addressed to people ia London. 
The bag was a privileged article, but weapons 
of all sorts were prohibited. Burnaby, not feel- 
ing disposed to part company with his trusty 
blade^ thrust it inside one of his trousers legs ; a 
guardsman's sword is long, broad and heavy, it is 
not quite so pliant as a willow wand, and will not 
yield to the action of the limbs ; consequently in 
sitting, riding, or walkings it was not quite in so 
comfortable a position as if it had been hanging by 
his side. The embarrassed gait of the martial- 
looking Englishman attracted the attention of the 
Communist captain, who at once divined the cause, 
demanded the production of the concealed sword^ 
and to be informed what was in the bag. Being 
satisfied with the answer given, Burnaby was 
allowed to retain his sabre, and to continue his 
homeward journey. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ITALY AND SPAIN. 

In 1873, Qeneral Kauffmann commenced his ex- 
pedition against Khiva, and the young Captain 
determined to see the country and the fighting. 
His intentions were frustrated in an unexpected 
manner. It was in the spring of the year above 
mentioned, while staying at the Hotel Washington, 
Naples, he was prostrated by an attack of typhoid 
fever, and confined to his bed for four months ; he 
was fortunately not alone — the devoted Radford 
was at his post, and carefully attended him all the 
while. But when the hospitable host discovered 
the cause of his guest's ilhiess, he was for turning 
him out of doors, and would have done so but for 
the friendly interposition of his Royal Highness, 
the Duke of Connaught, who happened to be in 
the city at the time. Had this inhuman landlord 
carried his threat into execution, in all probability 
we should have lost one of the most popular 
Englishmen of the age. To recruit his health, 
Bumaby went to Spain; the country was con- 
vulsed, and civil war was raging. 
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Arrived at Seville, Burnaby made up his mind 
to go northwards, imparting his intention one 
morning to a friend of his at the Casino Sevillano, 
the principal club in that city; the friend told him 
he would * never get through the Carlists, for you 
know they have cut all the lines between Vittoria 
and the North, and the Cura de Santa Cruz will 
stop you to a certainty, and you may consider your- 
self lucky if he does not rob you as well.* The 
Republicans at this time were playing the same 
game as their friends had done in Paris on more 
than one occasion, and as the Italian brotherhood 
would have done in Rome in 1848 had they re- 
mained long enough to carry out their designs, one 
of which was to blow up St. Peter's and the 
Vatican. The Spanish Socialists had converted the 
Cathedral of Barcelona into a dancing saloon, where 
the descendants, male and female, of the Goddess of 
Reason and Co., congregated. They did not stop 
here, but actually pulled down the church on whose 
walls Murillo's last picture could be seen. This 
picture cost the artist his life, for while in the act 
of painting he fell off the platform and broke his 
neck. 

Undismayed by the distracted state of the 
kingdom, our hero proceeded to Madrid, where he 
was told by everyone that ' it was impossible to 
pass through the North,' and he was advised by an 
English diplomatist that he had received a letter 
from the Minister of the Interior that * it would 
be impossible to reach France excepting via 
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Pampeluna or Santander, but that the northern 
route through Vittoria was utterly impassable.' At 
the railway station he was apprised that tickets 
were only issued to Vittoria. This was not very 
encouraging information ; however, the following 
morning he started per rail for that town. In the 
same train he met many officers on their way to 
join their respective regiments ; among the rest was 
an old Colonel, whose face bore the traces of many 
wounds received in Africa, to whom he disclosed 
his resolution of passing through Vittoria and 
San Sebastian to France. 

* You will have a difficult task,' said the veteran, 
' but,' he continued, ' there is a man in Vittoria able 
to help you. He keeps horses and carriages; the 
scoundrel is in league with the Carlists, for con- 
tinuously he comes into Vittoria with a long story 
that he has been robbed of his horses ; but we 
know better, and are well aware that he has sold 
them to the enemy. I ought to have had him shot 
once or twice, but I let the beggar off! He owes 
me in consequence a turn, and I will speak a word 
to him for you.' 

About ten miles from Vittoria evidences ot war 
became visible. The railway stations along the 
line were all fortified and occupied by troops, and 
they learnt that Carlist detachments were in the 
vicinity. 

* Curse them ! Thank the Virgin, however, for 
one thing : that there is now no quarter on either 
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side, so we must finish one way or the other soon/ 
exclaimed the truculent Colonel. 

On their arrival at Vittoria, the Captain forth- 
with hied him to the house of the suspected job- 
master, who promised him a carriage to take him as 
far as Alsasua, a five hours' ride. 

'But/ said he, ^the Carlists would not allow 
horse or conveyance to pass between Alsasua and 
Beasain, a distance of four and a half leagues, and 
he would have to tramp it and hire a couple of 
men to carry the luggage.* 

' Shall I have any difficulty V inquired the 
traveller. 

' You will bo stopped, but the Carlists are good 
fellows ; they won't rob you. They will treat you 
well, for they are a thousand times better than the 
B.epublican troops, for they are under no discipline 
whatever, and often shoot their officers. Why, if 
the Carlists just remain quiet another six months, 
the troops will have shot all their chiefs, and then 
be shot by the Francos. Caramba ! all the water 
in Spain has sunk to the bottom, and all the mud 
has come to the top.' 

With this comforting intelligence, about an hour 
afterwards Burnaby was making towards Alsasua, 
the only traveller who had been seen on the road 
for days. When he arrived there he found the 
town full of soldiers, who were to be seen lying 
scattered about the streets, most of them gambling 
and playing at cards. In appearance these men of 
war resembled Falstafi^'s recruits, and the discipline 
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was in perfect keepiDg, loose enough ; they were 
perfectly free-and-easy, they never troubled them- 
selves to rise when their officers came near, or even 
saluted them when they did. With some diflSculty 
Burnaby secured the services of a couple of rustics 
to carry his baggage as far as the village of Beasain, 
where he was told he could meet with a diligence 
from Tolosa which would convey him to San 
Sebastian. 

He took a place in the diligence, but they had 
not been on the road more than half an hour when 
the vehicle was stopped by the cry of 'Alto !* (halt). 
This ominous word proceeded from a small party of 
soldiers who sprang out of a thicket, and presenting 
bayonets, cut short the progress of the diligence. A 
young officer in command of the little band asked 
the traveller who he was, whither bound, and 
whether he had any Government papers about him, 
or any belonging to any Government official. In 
such a position, a Briton is never backward in 
declaring himself. On this occasion our country- 
man quickly unfolded himself and business, with a 
negative as to documents and an offer to unpack his 
luggage. His word was good enough, and the offer 
to unpack politely declined. 

* Won't you take a cigarette and rest a little T 
politely asked the knightly Spaniard, and added : 
* I am sorry I have not got anything in my flask ; 
but there is some capital wine in a posada at a little 
distance. I will send one of my men for a couple of 
bottles.' 
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This courteous invitation was accepted, and while 
the wine was being fetched, the traveller took the 
opportunity of taking a survey of the party into 
whose hands he had fallen. It cannot be said they 
were a soldierly-looking body of men, for no two 
were dressed exactly alike; but their arms were of 
excellent quality and in good condition, their rifles 
being mostly Remingtons ; as for themselves person- 
ally, they were stalwart, swarthy fellows, evidently 
of the right material, and not afraid of their lives in 
the cause of Don Carlos. Burnaby remained with 
the Carlist ofiicer for about half an hour, when he 
discovered him to be a Castilian of rank — one of 
the kind Cervantes delighted to depict; it seems 
chivalrous feeling is not extinct in the land of 
Calderon and Cervantes. After bidding his enter- 
tainer farewell, our Captain re-entered the diligence 
and went on. 

In going along he encountered several other bands 
of troops, who being apprised that he had passed 
the outposts, giving at the same time the name of 
the oflBcer in charge, he was allowed to pursue his 
journey in peace, with every manifestation of good- 
will and courtesy. On his road he observed that 
the telegraph wires were all cut and nearly all the 
posts destroyed. 

Finally, Beasain was reached in perfect safety, 
and there was the work of demolition consummated 
in the total wreck of the railway station, which had 
been burnt down by the Cura de Santa Cruz a week 
previously, the warehouses attached to the station 
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and their stores sharing the same fate. The little 
Cura and his confederates had many sympathizers in 
the town ; this modern Clerk of Copmanhurst they 
had dubbed 'the clerical commander.* However 
great their admiration for the martial priest and his 
companions-in-arms, it certainly was not shared by 
the'station-master ; his sympatliies leant in the other 
direction^ but he prudently kept his sentiments to 
himself. 

Next morning Bumaby left Beasain, by diligence, 
for San Sebastian. When about two miles from the 
former place, on the line he noticed a train with its 
engine and some of the carriages smashed to pieces ; 
these were the remains of the very last train that 
had attempted the north route. It appears the 
Carlists for a time had allowed trains to run as 
usual, on condition that they should not be used for 
warlike purposes, the company agreeing to pay the 
Carlists £200 a day for the privilege. The Repub- 
licans at Madrid not keeping faith, the Carlists 
threw down a bridge close by a tunnel, the conse- 
quence of which was, the train alluded to above was 
overset, and many persons were wounded and killed 
by the accident. The wires between San Sebastian 
and Beasain were also severed. The inhabitants 
were heartily sick of the Republicans and were 
being converted to Carlism. 

On the following morning he left San Sebastian 
for Irun, travelling by diligence. From Irun to 
Henduza (the frontier), is only a distance of about 
half a mile; from the station in that place the 
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Spanish trains recommenced running. This part of 
the country was entirely at the mercy of the 
partisans of Don Carlos, who, unfortunately for the 
cause, were deficient in artillery, which compelled 
them to keep out of the towns as much as possible. 
But this important want they were bent upon 
remedying by supplying themselves with guns from 
France, which the Captain thought would change 
the aspect of affairs, and perhaps be the means of 
improving the prospects of Don Carlos. 



CHAPTER V. 

CABLIST COBBESPONDENCE. 

Is the summer of 1874 Captain Bumaby went to 
the Peninsula, and communicated to the Times a 
narrative of what he witnessed of the Carlists' expe- 
dition during the time he was with the army of 
Don Carlos. Extracts from this interesting corre- 
spondence I have to submit to the reader. He 
made necessary preparations at Biarritz for the 
campaign, where he procured Carlist passports, 
bought horses, and provided himself with othe^ 
requisites. At this place he came in contact with 
several of Don Carlos' adherents, who were not in 
the most sanguine mood. They despaired of success, 
and were at a loss to understand the tardiness of 
Don Carlos in advancing upon Madrid. His first 
despatch is dated Vera, 12th August, 1874. 

The first of Captain Bumaby's experiences of the 
country cannot be called agreeable, and perhaps it 
is as well not to inquire too curiously into it; 
suffice it, he found his bed too lively to be comfort- 
able, and not calculated to promote balmy rest, so 
he had to content liimself with ' a soft plank on the 
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floor/ upon which to rest his limbs — I will not say 
* weary/ for it takes a good deal to weary him, even 
if he knows when he is wearied. Numerous are 
the complaints I have heard from travellers of the 
existence of countless myriads of little tormentors 
who disport themselves in this warm climate, no 
doubt arising from an insufficient supply of water in 
the large towns. The Indians say, * Where there is 
no water there is no beauty / and if we examine 
the proverb minutely, we shall find it contains a 
considerable amount of truth. The Spaniards acted 
madly when they destroyed the aqueducts con- 
structed by the Moors. 

It appears that Don Carlos^ like poor Prince 
Charles Edward, believes in his star, and that he is 
destined some day to wield the sceptre of his fore- 
fathers; but I don't suppose that, like that un- 
happy man, he consults worm-eaten prophecies and 
applies them to himself. But, like him, he enjoys 
the felicity of being a great favourite with the 
ladies, who look upon him as 'the rose and expec- 
tancy of the fair state / and if he does not aim at 
being the glass of fashion, he is unquestionably * the 
mould of form.' His followers of the other sex are 
ardently attached to him ; they said : ' We work for 
our religion and Carlo Setimo.' 

It is clear from what we learn in these letters the 
Spaniards are still a noble nation, the peasantry in 
particular, who are devout, loyal, brave, and tem- 
perate. As to their soldierly qualities, we are told : 
*The Carlist troops were first-rate. As for their 
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marching, I have never seen their superiors, four 
miles an hour, in six continuous hours, being fre- 
quently accomplished by them, the men looking as 
fresh at the end of their journey as when they 
started/ These troops were all volunteers, and re- 
sembled the Scotch Highlanders of old; they 
loved fighting for fighting's sake, and were not over 
partial to discipline. The generals were aware of 
this, and acted accordingly, fearing they might 
desert. And, as in the time of Napoleon I., they 
carried the war on in guerrilla fashion. The Spaniard 
is devout as well as brave, we are told. *The 
Lizarraga's troops, in addition to attending service 
every morning when on the march, have the rosaries 
recited by the priest at the head of each battalion. 
No halt is made, but the officers and men bare 
their heads, and the chaplain, riding by the side of 
the commanding officer, reads out the prayers and 
the litany. Not a word can be heard down the 
ranksi, and there is no sound save the measured 
tramp of the soldiery.' 

We have a picturesque description of a festal day 
at Alio (the Royalist head-quarters). 'Balconies 
assumed a gala appearance, for variegated carpets 
and bright coloured shawls were festooned, wound 
round the pillars and suspended from the balus- 
trades. The soldiers were dispersed in little knots, 
some singing Carlist songs ; others, notwithstanding 
the burning sun, were dancing national dances with 
peasant women, to the strains of Basque music. A 
little further off were some veterans, profiting by 
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the few minutes' rest to win or lose some sueldos at 
monte. Officers were scattered about in all direc- 
tions, smoking cigarettes and eagerly discussing 
''whether the Republicans in Estella had surren- 
dered or not." The King approaches, brass instru- 
ments clang, trumpete sound " the attention," the 
men fall-in. His Majesty appears, attended by a 
body-guard dressed in uniforms of a somewhat 
antique pattern; officers and men are all well 
formed, their arms and clothes corresponding with 
those of the body-guard. In short, barring the 
cigarettes, the whole account reads like a passage of 
past times. Well might the " Pilgrim of Eternity " 
exclaim : 

* " Oh, lovely Spain ! renown'd, romantic land !" ' 

The narration of the following romantic incident 
will please my fair readers : 

*A discovery was made a few days ago that a 
woman was serving in the Boyalist ranks, dressed 
in a soldier's uniform. She was found out in the 
following manner. The priest of the village to 
where she belonged happening to pass through a 
town where the regiment was quartered, and 
chancing to see her, was struck by the likeness she 
bore to one of his parishioners. « You must be 
Andalicia Bravo," he remarked. "No; I am her 
brother," was the reply. The Curb's suspicions were 
aroused, and, at his suggestion, an inquiry was 
made, when it was discovered that the youthful 
soldier had no right to the masculine vestments she 
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wore. Don Carlos, who was told of the affair, de- 
sired that she should be sent as a nurse to the 
hospital of Durango, and, when he visited the 
establishment, presented the fair amazon with a 
military cross of merit. The poor girl was delighted 
with the decoration, and besought the "King" to 
allow Iier to return to the regiment^ as she said she 
was more accustomed to' inflicting wounds than to 
healing them. In fact, she so implored to be per- 
mitted to serve once more as a soldier, that at last 
Don Carlos, to extricate himself from the difficulty, 
said : " No, I cannot allow you to join a regiment of 
men; but when I form a battalion of women, I 
promise, upon ray honour, that you shall be named 
the colonel." " It will never happen," said the girl, 
and she burst into tears as the *'King" left the 
hospital.' 

This story reminds one of Angustina, * the Maid 
of Saragoza,* immortalized by the pen of Byron and 
the brush of Wilkie. The noble bard saw her who 
had ' dared the deed of war * at Seville, walking 
on the Prado, decorated with medals and orders by 
command of the Junta. 

A portrait of another heroine of a higher rank 
in life will be found equally interesting. ' Dona 
Bianca, the wife of Prince Alfonso, Don Carlos's 
brother. Maria de les Nieves, or Mary of the 
Snows, is the daughter of Don Miguel, late King 
of Portugal, whose other child is sister-in-law of 
the present Emperor of Austria. The princess her- 
self, two years ago, married Don Alfonso, and during 
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the last ten months, the youthful pair — ^for she is 
only twenty-one, and her husband twenty-four — 
have gone through all the hardships of the war in 
Catalonia.' In that country she is idolized, and 
regarded as Victory's sister. She is thus described: 
'Slight, fragile, and rather under than over the 
usual stature. She was attired in a Hussar dark- 
blue pelisse jacket, embroidered round the waist, 
and worn over a riding-habit of the same colour, 
and rode a coal-black Barbary charger.' Of her 
sister-in-law, the wife of Don Carlos, we are thus 
informed : ' Queen Margherito de Bourbon, though 
prevented from encountering the fatigue and dangers 
of a campaign, did everything in her power for the 
wounded soldiers.' 

The march through a railway tunnel is very 
graphically given, and is as follows: ^It was a 
strange sight, the apparently never-ending arches 
roofing us out completely from the exterior world. 
A death-like stillness reigned, unbroken save by the 
suppressed oaths of the troopers as their spurred 
boot-heels slipped over the broken stones, or when 
a horse, striking his mailed hoof on the rail, created 
a clang which re-echoed in the distance until it 
faintly died away and was heard no more. Paler 
.ad L. dinJy Lke„d fte light in the d»„p .ad 
fetid atmosphere. Ghastlier and more weird-like 
in their grim gauntness loomed out the shadows re- 
flected on the stonework.' 

At the railway station at Zumarraga, a small 
burglary was committed, and is humorously told. 
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On the Captain inquiring particulars, an official in- 
formed him : 

* Why, five men came here ; they were not armed, 
nor in uniform, but they broke open the door of 
the chief office, upset the books, stole a brush, and 
took two curtains out of a carriage.' 

* Did they hurt anybody ? I asked. 

' No ; but they were a little borracho ' (fcipsy). 

The reader must not imagine that I have ex- 
hausted this mine of literary treasure. Should he 
feel interested in the subject, I would advise him 
to refer to the letters themselves, as they were 
published in the Times. I must add that the 
courageous correspondent wrote in the midst of 
danger; in brief, while with the army of Don Carlos 
he breathed a fiery element throughout, and by no 
means reposed on a bed of clover. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADK 

At the close of 1874, Captain Bumaby went to 
Central Africa for the purpose of joining the ex- 
pedition of ' Chinese Gordon.' His adventures in 
the country are contained in three letters he ad- 
dressed to the Times, the first of which he dates 
' Under the Old Tree of Aryah, Tropical Africa, 4th 
January, 1875,' and runs as follows : 

*It is barely eight months since an expedition 
was sent from Egypt to civilize, if possible, Central 
Africa, and to suppress the trade in human flesh 
which has so long prevailed there. Although the 
expedition was despatched beneath the banner of 
the Viceroy, it could hardly be termed an Egyptian 
one, as almost every State in Europe had contri- 
buted a countryman to labour in the cause so 
strongly advocated by the Khedive. 

* An Englishman, Colonel Gordon, better known 
as " Chinese Gordon," was sent by England to lead 
the little band of pioneers, and no better person 
could have been found for the perilous and difficult 
enterprise allotted as his task. After Sir Samuel 

4 
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Baker's resignation, the Viceroy was at a loss to 
find ^ substitute, but hearing that Colonel Gordon's 
services might be obtained, the same salary given 
to Sir Samuel Baker (£10,000 a year) was ofiered 
to him. But the modesty of spirit which charac- 
terized Gordon in China was again displayed. 

*"The amount is too much," replied the open- 
hearted soldier; and finally, after much pressure, 
the man who had saved China consented to accept 
£2,000 a year — one-fifth the sum given to Sir 
Samuel Baker — as a remuneration for his labour. 

" De Witt, a German naturalist, was only too 
eager to accept service under so famous a leader. 
Linant de Brabant, a Frenchman well- versed in 
Oriental languages, and in those dialects peculiar 
to the savages of Central Africa, volunteered to 
assist as interpreter; while the New World, not 
to be eclipsed with such an object in view by the 
old one, was represented by Major Campbell, an 
American oiScer who had much distinguished him- 
self in the War of Secession. 

' It is scarcely nine months since all the gentle- 
men above mentioned, accompanied by two young 
Englishmen, Mr. Anson and Mr. Russell, were en- 
camped beside the old tree beneath the shady 
branches of which I now write. To wile away the 
hours of a tropical afternoon, each man cut his 
name upon the bark ; here they stand out before 
me — Gordon, Linant, De Witt, Russell, Campbell, 
and Anson ; and now, how many could answer their 
names at an earthly call ? Alas ! but two — Gordon 
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and Russell; all the others have fallen victims to 
the pestilential climate of the White Nile ! Poor 
Anson did not live to see Gondokoro, but succumbed 
to fever some time before the expedition had reached 
its destination. Linant and De Witt lie beside 
the remains of Mr. Higginbotham, Baker's chief 
engineer, at Gondokoro ; and Major Campbell had 
the last honours a soldier can have paid to him at 
Khartoum. 

* The place whence I write is still many miles from 
Gondokoro, which is the most advanced of Colonel 
Gordon's posts, and only 4° north of the Equator. 
The journey to reach that spot is very nearly, in 
point of time, equal to circumnavigating the globe. 
First to Suez, thence down the Red Sea for six 
days by the Khedive's steamer to Souakim, and on 
by the "ship of the desert " day and night until we 
reach Berba, thence to Khartoum, the former capital 
of the slave-trade, and then up the Nile twenty- 
five days by steamer ; that is to say, if we happen 
to find the one that Gordon has lately had con- 
structed awaiting us in the last named town. The 
excursion is not one that would be apt to tempt a 
sybarite. First of all, the steamers which run 
from Suez to Souakim are not the most perfect of 
their kind. No refreshments are provided on 
board; each passenger has to bring his food and 
drink with him, and the devout and odoriferous 
pilgrims to Mecca crowd up the steerage part of the 
vessel. These little addenda, combined with the 
want of nautical science displayed by the officers on 

4—2 
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boards are not calculated to calm the mind of a 
nervous passenger. For instance: one day, after 
we left Suez^ the captain approached a small knot 
of officers in the Foot Guards who were going 
shooting, and asked them to explain how he was to 
work out his reckoning; which, by the way, had 
eventually to be explained by an officer in the 
English heavy cavalry who happened to be a 
passenger in the same ship. The cabins, too, were 
infested with vermin ; and this, combined with the 
heat, made everyone sleep on deck. However, our 
good star was in the ascendant, and we all arrived 
safely at Souakim without having had any more 
exciting adventure during our voyage than nearly 
missing a coral reef, and found ourselves surrounded 
by camel-drivers, making arrangements with them 
for our journey to Berba; Mr. Marcopoli, who was 
formerly Sir Samuel Baker's storekeeper, and who 
is now going to join Colonel Gordon, acting for our 
party; while Mr. Russell, who is returning from 
sick-leave at Cairo, stood in the background. Our 
energetic companion displayed some shining Austrian 
coins to his gesticulatory audience. One of the 
minor inconveniences that the traveller has to 
submit to in the country is the necessity of carrying 
about silver Austrian dollars, as no other coin is 
accepted in payment, and gold is unknown; so 
a bag of silver, somewhat similar, possibly, to that 
which Joseph's brethren carried down in their 
sacks to the land of Egypt to buy corn with, takes 
up a large share in the voyager's portmanteau. 
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' But at last the knotty point is settled ; and after 
spending our first night at Souakim, with the stars 
for our canopy, and awaking next morning satu- 
rated to the skin with the heavy dew that had 
fallen during our sleep, we found ourselves with a 
cavalcade of twenty camels slowly issuing into the 
open country which surrounds the quaint old town 
of Souakim. Wealth and poverty are strpngly con- 
trasted there ; and the magnificent store-house, built 
by the late governor, is still more strikingly thrown 
into relief by the mud and pigsty -looking hovels in 
which the majority of the population reside. Scanty 
is the attire of our five Arab attendants ; but what- 
ever want of attention is displayed as to scarcity of 
raiment is made up by the magnificence of their 
head-gear. Coifi^ares that would make the first of 
Mr. Truefit's young men envious are possessed by 
each of our Arab band, and cosmetics in the shape 
of liquid fat bedaub and beplaster the erection of 
hair which is piled up some seven inches over every 
man's forehead. 

' " Very beautiful !*' I remarked to the Sheik of the 
party, who accompanied us a few miles out of the 
town, at the same time pointing to his hair. He 
was delighted at my feigned admiration ; but after- 
wards seemed somewhat disappointed when I 
observed that probably he wore it so as a protection 
against the heat. 

' '* Can the child of the sun fear his father V was 
the slightly contemptuous answer; and the man 
turned on his heel and strode back to Souakim, 
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pensively scratching his head with a long silver 
skewer which he wore as a hairpin. 

' Wilder and bleaker became the country as we 
left the long miles behind us ; and after each day's 
march the gazelles and sand-grouse, the only living 
inhabitants in those arid regions, save a few nomad 
Arabs and vultures, became more scarce. Presently 
our route began to be marked out by the huge 
white bones and skeletons of the many camels 
which from time to time have perished from ex- 
haustion, while our own animals trod wearily on, 
every now and then crumbling into dust beneath 
their hoofs the cavernous skull of some unfortunate 
predecessor : the lazy vultures, who are feeding on 
his carcass, hardly caring to hop ten yards from 
their repast as we approached, so gorged were they 
with the carrion. 

'The water carried in our water-skins dried up 
with the intense heat ; and that which we found at 
rare intervals in the wells was so salt and brackish 
as to be barely drinkable. But now, after six days' 
almost incessant travelling, we find ourselves en- 
camped in an oasis in the wilderness which teems 
with vegetation, owing to an abundant supply of 
water. A perfect Garden of Eden it appears, if con- 
trasted with the rugged and forbidding aspect of 
the country through which we have just passed. 
Awful must have been the convulsions of nature 
which at some pre-Adamite epoch have visited the 
regions we have left behind. Mountains of burnt 
pebbles, piled upon seemingly never-ending ridges 
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of volcanic formation, barricaded on both sides the 
sinuous path ; while here and there gigantic stones, 
of quaint and grotesque shape, almost blocked up 
the track itself. 

* Not a sound could be heard, save camels who 
wearily dragged their feet over the sharp rocks. 
Even our guide was apparently not unimpressed by 
the wildness of the scene. A geologist would find 
endless scope for research in this almost unexplored 
district, where the ranges of hills ascend 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and in some places 
quantities of primeval fossil remains would doubtless 
reward his labours. But the sun is setting like a 
great ball of fire beneath the loftiest of these huge 
piles of charred stones, and the foliage of the old 
tree throws a dark shade over my writing-paper. 

'"When shall we reach Berba with our tired 
camels V asks Eussell of the chief camel-driver. 

* " Inshallah, in ten days more," is the answer. 

' " Then, Inshallah, you shall have fifty blows 
with the koorbatch when j'^ou reach Berba,'* 
mutters the indignant Marcopoli, who, coming up 
suddenly, overhears the last remark.' 

The traveller's second letter bears address, * Berba, 
Tropical Africa, 13th January, 1875.' 

' It was singular to meet with the telegraph in 
the heart of the desert between Aryat and Berba — 
not the telegraph put up and in working order as 
we see it in Europe, but all the appurtenances of 
that instrument of civilization carried on the backs 
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of hundreds of camels, which, laden with coils of 
wire and hollow iron posts, trod their toilsome path 
through the burning sand. Every now and then 
we met with one of these poor beasts, which, over- 
weighted and broken down by the weight of his 
load, had fallen to the ground, and been abandoned 
a victim to the vultures. All the telegraphic gear 
was marked, " Siemens Brothers, London," and was 
en route to Khartoum, from which town it will be 
forwarded on to span the desert between Kordofan 
and Darfour. A good many lives will probably be 
sacrificed before the line can be considered open, as 
the Arabs, who eagerly steal every piece of iron 
they can meet with for their spear-points, have to 
be severely punished before they leave ofi" cutting 
down the poles. However, this difficulty once got 
over, the telegraph will be as easily worked as the 
one between Khartoum and Cairo, which, when it was 
first laid down, was continually being interrupted. 

' Onwards we went through the desert, and find 
that we are now near the spot where a few years 
ago a whole battalion of infantry perished through 
its colonel not following the guide's advice, and not 
halting at the proper watering-places. The result 
was, the men found themselves tortured with the 
pangs of thirst, and without anything to drink in 
their water-skins. The scene that followed was 
fearful. The soldiers left the ranks, and disobeying 
the commands of their officers^ ran here and there 
over the desert, attracted by the mirage, which, 
giving the appearance of lakes and crystal streams 
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to the burnt ground immediately before the poor 
fellows, enticed them still further on towards de- 
struction. Only five or six eventually escaped and 
arrived at their destination, with the colonel of the 
battalion, through whose, obstinacy the fearful 
tragedy had occurred. He was tried by court- 
martial, and sentenced to be banished to the Blue 
Nile — a very slight sentence, considering the 
hundreds of lives sacrificed to his folly. 

' Our guide, who, as a rule, was not at all inclined 
to make any long marches, here hurried us on ; for 
there were no wells, he said, to be met with for 
forty-eight hours, and the water our camels carried 
was being rapidly evaporated by the heat. He also 
proposed that we should continue our march through- 
out the night, so as to reach Eerba the more 
quickly. 

* The sun had long set when Mr. Marcopoli and 
Mr. Eussell, who were riding some distance at the 
head of the party, heard the sound of an approach- 
ing caravan. 

< « Very strange," said the former ; " what can it 
have left Berba so late for ? Arabs, as a rule, do 
not like travelling at night when there is no moon." 

* Presently a few dark outlines of camels loomed in 
sight through the dusky atmosphere, and we came 
face to face with some well-dressed Arab merchants, 
behind whom marched, in little bands of four and 
five, a number of boys and girls, whose ages 
averaged from ten to sixteen years. Then some 
more camels, some of them carrying two and three 
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young girls, and further in the rear, men with koor- 
batches, or long whips, and swarthy Nubians armed 
with spears, closed the cavalcade. 

* " Salem a aleikem " (Peace be with you) ! said 
my companion to the chief of the caravan. " Where 
are you going ?" 

* " We are all pilgrims, and on our way to Jedda 
vid Souakim," was the answer, given in an undertone 
to Mr. Marcopoli's interrogation. 

' The latter continued his path for two or three 
minutes, apparently buried in deep thought. 
Suddenly he exclaimed : 

* " They are not pilgrims ; boys and girls do not 
go to Jedda. It is a slave caravan. Now what is 
to be done ? We are only ten hours from Berba ; 
shall we hasten on and inform the Governor that, in 
spite of the strongest orders given by the Khedive, 
and the endeavours of Colonel Gordon in the in- 
terior, the slave-traders are laughing at his beard 
within twenty-five miles of Berba? or shall we 
return and take the slave-traders ourselves V 

' The last mentioned course of action was thought 
to be the best one, and hastily loading our revolvers, 
we turned our jaded beasts and trotted back towards 
the caravan. After some time we came up with it, 
and Mr. Marcopoli, accosting the chief merchant, 
told him that his statement about the boys and girls 
being pilgrims was a false one, for they were slaves, 
and that in the name of his Highness the Khedive 
he (Mr. Marcopoli) arrested him. 

' " But how can I know you have any authority to 
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detain me ?" was tlie reply of the man addressed, 
who now seemed thoroughly frightened. 

' " How can we tell that you are officers of the 
Government V said a trader, riding up to the side of 
the leader of the caravan. 

'"If they are officers they must have soldiers 
with them !" called out a third. 

' " Where are your soldiers ? I believe they are 
robbers 1" shouted another. 

' " Our soldiers are close by," said Mr. Marcopoli. 
(Fortunately it happened there were two with the 
main body of the party.) 

' " Well," said the chief merchant, after muttering 
something in an undertone to one of his subordinates, 
" in that case I will accompany you ; and if you 
really have soldiers, why then you can return for 
the remainder of our party." 

'"Will the rest of the slave-dealers not escape 
with the slaves if we leave them ?" I inquired. 

' " No," said Mr. Marcopoli ; " and, at all events, 
we have the chief merchant as a hostage." 

'We soon fell in with our ^caravan, and desired 
the soldiers to arrest the merchant. It appeared, 
however, that they were old acquaintances, for after 
saluting each other, they commenced consulting in 
a dialect not known even by our polyglot Italian 
friend. 

* " Go and bring the rest of this man's caravan 
here," was the order next given, " and take him with 
you, but do not let the fellow escape on any account; 
upon your heads be it." 
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* However^ in about ten minutes' time the soldiers 
came back and said that the merchant had escaped, 
favoured by the darkness. 

'''He has bribed you to let him go, you scoundrel!*' 
was our answer, and we all of us hastily dispersed 
over the desert in search of the slave-dealer and his 
party. But the night was very dark, and after an 
hour's further search we had to give up the 
attempt. 

* Never mind,' said Mr. Marcopoli ; * the man will 
never be able to efface the tracks of himself and 
party, and an Arab guide can distinguish the prints 
of his own camel from a hundred others. We will 
make a forced march to-morrow to Berba, and ask 
the governor to send some soldiers mounted on 
dromedaries in pursuit. They will overtake the 
caravan before it arrives at the next wells, and, if 
the soldiers are not to be bought over by a bribe, 
as our fellows have been, we shall see the whole 
party brought back to Berba before we leave 
Khartoum. 

* The Governor, who received us very hospitably, 
could at first hardly be induced to believe Mr. Mar- 
copoli's affirmation that he had passed a slave cara- 
van. 

' " Quite impossible !" he said, " that such a thing 
could happen within the limits of my authority." 

'"But it has happened!" vociferated his informant; 
"and they have already twenty-four hours' start. 
Send out some soldiers on dromedaries immediately, 
and tell the officer, if he does not bring the caravan 
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back, that you will know the reason why he has 
not done so — namely, that he has accepted a bribe 
from the merchant. It is too bad, when not only 
Europeans but hundreds of your own countrymen, 
under Colonel Gordon, are sacrificing their lives to 
But down the slave-trade on the White Nile, that 
the dealers should, in spite of the Viceroy's vigorous 
orders, carry on their trade under your very nose." 

' This last remark apparently quite convinced the 
Governor, who said soldiers should be instantly 
despatched ; and yesterday, to our great satisfaction, 
we were informed the slaves had all been brought 
back to Berba. We went to see them in the after- 
noon, and if anyone disbelieving the cruelties of the 
slave-trade had been there to judge for himself, he 
would have been speedily undeceived. Twenty 
boys, with eighteen women and girls, some of the 
tenderest age, many marked with the lash of that 
fearful instrument the koorbatch, which had been 
relentlessly applied by the merchants when the 
poor wornrout victims flagged in their endeavours 
to toil over the heavy sand, were living witnesses to 
the brutalities which had been enacted. Some had 
their cheeks scarred with the knife to brand them 
as the property of a particular owner. We were 
informed by the officer in charge that when the 
wretched captives were free, and their masters in 
the hands of the soldiers, some of them, showing 
their torn feet and flayed sides to the captured 
rascals, cursed them for all the cruelties they had 
perpetrated, and could with difficulty be restrained 
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by the guard from retaliating on their former per- 
secutors. 

' " The retaliation will come soon enough ; for all 
the slave-dealers will be shot!" said an old Arab 
captain in reply to my inquiries as to what punish- 
ment awaited them. *' The Viceroy's orders are very 
strict in this particular." 

' I hope in this instance just mentioned they will 
not be allowed to remain a dead letter, and the 
merchants be permitted, after a few weeks' im- 
prisonment, to return to their old vocation with 
more experience how to avoid detection ; for it is 
only by stern repressive measures that this disgrace 
to humanity can be eflFaced in Egypt. The slaves, 
it appeared, were originally seized near the Bahir 
Gazelle River, and brought to Khartoum. Here 
they were detained some time ; for a few of them 
could speak Arabic, and had only been bought by 
the merchants we were fortunate enough to fall in 
with in exchange for wares from Suakim. * The 
slaves would afterwards have been reshipped to 
Jeddo and Suez, where the lowest price any could 
have fetched would be about $50 (or £10), and 
some, especially the better-looking girls, a good 
deal more; so the absolute loss to the trader is 
above £1,000. He and his companions made some 
resistance to the soldiers on being arrested ; but a 
few shots fired over their heads soon cowed them, 
and they surrendered. The chief merchant then 
offered a large sum to the oflScer in command, if he 
would allow them to escape ; but fortunately the 
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officer proved himself capable of resisting the temp- 
tation. Whether the slaves will be finally much 
benefited is another question ; for the women will 
be given as wives to the Egyptian soldiers, and the 
boys enlisted in the army, such being the fate that 
invariably awaits aU persons taken from traders in 
human flesh.' 

Captain Burnaby's third and last letter is dated, 
Soubat, Central Africa, 5th February, 1875, and 
contains the following interesting information : 

* On arrival at Khartoum, after a few days' journey 
on the Nile, from Berba, through a most beautiful 
country well irrigated by huge water-wheels, and 
rich in dowra and cotton plants, we found Mr. Jesse, 
Colonel Gordon's agent at Peshoda, a small town in 
Ismail Pasha's district, and that there was no boat 
available to take us up the White Nile. Khartoum 
itself is on the Blue Nile, about two miles from its 
junction with the first- mentioned stream, and is a 
clean-looking town of 20,000 inhabitants. It for- 
merly was the head-quarters of the principal mer- 
chants of the Soudan, who found the spot a most con- 
venient one for despatching slave expeditions into 
the interior, and for forwarding their human prey 
to the various other towns where slave agencies 
were established. 

'Khartoum was a few years since in the most 
flourishing condition, on account of the activity 
and energy displayed by these speculators; but 
since the Viceroy made up his mind to suppress the 
slave trade, the inhabitants have assumed that ap- 
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pearance of apatby and listlessness so peculiar to 
the inhabitants of almost all Egyptian towns. A 
few of the leading people are Greeks and Germans ; 
these last are very indignant at the change which 
has been made in their pecuniary gains since Gordon 
was appointed Governor of Central Africa. They 
complain that the town was once rich and prosperous, 
and declare that business is now paralysed. They 
say, where they cleared i62,000 a year, they can now 
barely pay expenses, and inveigh deeply against the 
active British officer, who is incessantly engaged in 
blocking every means of communication that the 
slave-merchant had with the interior. It must not 
be supposed that the Europeans alluded to engaged 
directly in the expeditions themselves. No ; they 
would not expose their precious lives in the many 
dangers and deprivations which every slaver must 
undergo. So they continued quietly at Khartoum, 
and lent out money, at 300 and 400 per cent, to 
those men who were about to organise a band of 
desperadoes for a raid upon the natives in the 
interior. If the expedition was successful, as it 
would be nine times out of ten, the European 
speculators quadrupled their investments, and in the 
course of a few ventures accumulated large fortunes. 
But now all this has come to an end, and they find 
themselves without any so lucrative an employment 
for their capital, and all their former business at a 
dead lock. The European merchants at Khartoum 
extracted far higher interest from the slave-traders 
than the Arab money-lenders ; but as the latter had 
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not tbe necessary funds at their disposal, the slavers 
were obliged to have recourse to the Germans and 
Greeks, alluded to in my letter. 

'There was nothing for us to do at Khartoum, but 
to have patience and resignation, and await Mr. 
Jesse's arrival, which occurred a few days later on. 
He instantly placed his vessel, the EmbarlUy at our 
disposal, and said he would accompany us up the 
White Nile till we met a boat on the way down, 
which he would send back to Gordon with the mails 
and ourselves, and that we should reach the colonel 
in about fourteen days. " L'homme propose, mais 
Dieu dispose," and we found it out to our cost. The 
first steamer we met had damaged her cylinder, and 
could not return against the stream. Then we ran 
aground, and our crew, stripped to the skin, worked 
several hours up to their waists in water and mud 
to get us off. Poor fellows ! they were, indeed, to 
be pitied ; many of them half prostrate from fever, 
and otherwise suflFering from fearful sores on their 
legs, the result from the sharp-cutting grass which 
grows in the river, and the poisonous character of 
the water. The pilot himself was unable to stand 
up, so exhausted was he from repeated attacks of 
fever ; and, as his voice was too weak to be heard 
by the steersman, a sailor was stationed beside him 
to shout out the various directions. The country, 
however, we passed through was magnificent in the 
extreme ; splendid timber on each side, fine and 
lofty trees, whicl^ would have ennobled an English 
park, were studded here and there in all directions. 

5 
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Every now and then we came to long avenues or 
vistas of trees, beneath whose shade we could dis- 
cover quantities of gazelles, tebals, and oriel deer ; 
along the banks swarmed hippopotami and croco- 
diles%nd in the rich grass that grew luxuriant from 
the river to the edges of the wood, ran thousands of 
guinea-fowl, so tame that they utterly ignored the 
presence of our steamer. The country between 
Khartoum and Fashoda is a veritable sportsman's 
paradise; every species of deer abounds, while 
elephants, giraffes, and buffaloes^ as well as lions 
and leopards, are to be met with at two hours' dis- 
tance from the banks. Monkeys chatter at us from 
the topmost branches of the huge trees as we glide 
along the stream, and birds of every variety of 
plumage fly around our boat, apparently unconscious 
of man's presence. We are more than two thousand 
miles from the mouth of the mighty river, and 
several hundred beyond that point where Herodotus 
describes it as being unknown and impassable ; and 
from shore to shore the distance is far greater than 
that of the Thames at London Bridge — a broad, 
rapid, shallow stream of a whitish-grey colour, 
whence it derives its name of El Bahu-Abyad, or the 
White Sea. Presently we meet another of Gordon's 
seven steamers, bringing mails and sick soldiers to 
Khartoum ; but she also has had an accident, and 
broken her paddles against a sandbank. So it is 
impossible to continue our journey in her, and Mr. 
Jesse determines to take us in his own boat to 
Soubat^ the first of Gordon's stations in Central 
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Africa. Almost thirty hours we have to stop fwr 
wood, which replaces coal in Gordon's steamers. 
Sometimes we find it already cut ; but, if not, two 
or three days would be employed by our worn-out 
crew in providing a sufficient supply for our onward 
journey. At last we pass Peshoda, the last town in 
Ismail Pasha's Government ; and on emerging into 
the territory where Gordon's authority commences, 
we find that we have left behind even the traces of 
civilization which were the appurtenances of our 
first parents ; for here the male savage has not a fig- 
leaf to cover himself, and disdains the cloth worn by 
the inhabitants of the Soudan. But there is some 
little attention paid to outward decoration, and this 
is displayed in both sexes tinging their hair with a 
fine red or golden ointment, and magnificent natural 
chignons were worn by the men which might make 
even a Bond Street hairdresser envious. At length 
we arrive at the point where the Soubat river runs 
into the White Nile, leaving behind us Taufyria, or 
Baker's Settlement, which is now abandoned, and a 
wilderness, a few blades of doura corn growing in 
the distance being all that marks their former 
station ; and, leaving the Bhr Abyad, we steam a 
few hundred yards up the Soubat and find ourselves 
beside a clean little square of straw-thatched huts 
surrounded by a defence made of heaped-up thorns 
and brambles. Quantities of naked natives are 
bringing down piles of wood to the river-side, for 
here is the principal fuel dep8t for ^Gordon's vessels 
which ply between Khartoum and Bagafi^, the 

5—2 
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furthest point where the Nile is navigable, and 
about one hundred and twenty miles from the falls. 
The Qovemor of Soubat, a black officer, came down 
to the steamer. He had been in Mexico during 
Napoleon's expedition, and was very proud of a few 
words of Spanish he had mastered during his stay 
there. He informed us that he had been sent here 
three months ago with seventeen men^ and that he 
already had lost four through fever, and that three 
of the ten donkeys sent down from Khartoum for 
the expedition, had already succumbed to the 
climate. The natives, however, who were carrying 
wood to our vessel did not bear in their faces any 
signs of the unhealthy nature of the soiL Splendid 
fellows many of them were, some of them being 
considerably over six feet in height. The women 
also were much above the average female stature, 
and Frederick of Prussia could have found in 
Soubat wives worthy of the tallest of his body- 
guard. 

' The news received here was very welcome, for 
Gordon, we were told, was himself on his way to 
this station, where he is expected to-morrow. From 
here he may, perhaps, make an exploring expedition 
up the Soubat, as nothing whatever is known 
within two or three days from this settlement; and, 
later on, the indefatigable colonel is going to Fatico, 
which Baker terms the Paradise of Africa, and 
which is at a considerable elevation above the sea. 

* Gordon has certainly done wonders since his stay 
in the country. When he arrived, only ten months 
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ago, he found seven hundred soldiers in Gondoroko, 
who did not dare to go one hundred yards from that 
place, except when armed and in small bands^ on 
account of the Barvis, who were exasperated at the 
way Baker had treated them. With these seven 
hundred men Gordon has garrisoned eight stations, 
viz., Souiat, at Ratbchaute, Bor, Lado, Roggeff, 
Fatico, Dufle, and Makraka, the frontier of the Nam 
lam country. Baker's expedition cost the Egyptiap 
Government £1,170,247 ; while Gordon has already 
sent sufficient money to Cairo to pay for all the ex- 
penses of his expedition, including not only the 
sums required for the last year, but the amount 
estimated for the actual one as well. It is Gordon's 
aim and ambition to make his district more than 
pay for itself, and from the absolute trust the 
savages about Lado and Gondokoro are said to have 
in him, there is every reason to believe that Egyp- 
tian commerce with the interior will be greatly 
developed during the next few years.' 



CHAPTER VII. 

RIDE TO KHIVA. 

Chancing, while drinking a cup of coflfee at Khar- 
toum, immediately after his return from the visit to 
Colonel Gordon, narrated in the last chapter, to 
overhear a casual remark mad^ by a fellow-traveller, 
and a newspaper paragraph catching his eye, stating 
that an order had been issued by the Government 
of St. Petersburg, prohibiting foreigners to enter 
Russian Asia, and that an Englishman had been 
stopped in making the attempt, he on the spot 
resolved whether he could not effect an entrance 
into the inhibited region, despite the rigorous pro- 
tests of the Muscovite authorities and the extreme 
severity of the climate. Cold or heat are all the 
same to Burnaby, and perils in air, on water as on 
land, he is ever ready to encounter ; he is as much 
at home in the car of a balloon soaring in the 
highest heavens, or spurring his solitary steed in 
sandy deserts or thrilling regions of frost and ice, 
or foremost in the field with bullets darting about 
him as ' thick as hail ' — ^the vigorous and sonorous 
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lines of Dr. Johnson depicting the Royal Swede are 
as applicable to the British soldier — 

' A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 
No dangers daunt hun, and no labours ture.' 

After making preparations in town for a long, 
tedious and dangerous ride through the steppes in 
the middle of winter, to protect himself against the 
severity of the weather, and the chance of an icy 
grave, he started by the night mail, on the 30th 
November, 1875, from the Victoria station for 
Dover, steamed to Ostend, thence to Berlin, vid 
Cologne, and direct to Saint Petersburg. As already 
seen, this was not the first time he trod the earth 
owning for its lord the Czar ; the Capital, Moscow 
and Odessa were as familiar to his foot as the flags 
of London's streets ; we may almost say he is 
ubiquitous, and as well known in distant lands as 
was the famous pedestrian Stewart to the streets of 
our capital. 

As the * Ride to Khiva ' is almost in everybody's 
head, it is superfluous to trace the Captain's progress 
stage by stage after taking his departure by train 
from St. Petersburg for Sizeran to the termination 
of his travels, when he parts company with 'the 
faithful little Tartar,' or to trouble the reader with 
details he is already acquainted with ; I shall, there- 
fore, content myself with a flying glance at the 
most prominent feature of the celebrated narrative. 

The first impediment Bumaby had to surmount 
was a river partially covered with ice, to cross 
which there were only two alternatives, either to 
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be dragged in the sleigh through the water, or to 
leap the gulf. *It was a disagreeable choice/ he 
says, * but I selected the latter, at the same time 
being a little annoyed at the chaffing remarks of 
the grinning peasants ; one of which was « how 
awkward he is, why, I could jump it myself!" ' To 
this observation he replied, * 1 tell you what it is, 
my friend, if you continue this conversation, I 
think it very likely you will jump either over or in, 
for I want to find out the exact distance, and am 
thinking of throwing you over first, in order to 
satisfy my mind as to how wide it is, and how 
deep.' 

Arriving at Orenburg, he was strongly advised to 
turn back, and to renew the attempt in the summer 
season, the difficulties and hardships being immense, 
besides having to ride over five hundred versts 
(equal to 331J English miles) of snow-covered 
steppes. 

Nothing discouraged, he proceeded on his way to 
Kasala. The governor of fort number one, as it is 
otherwise called, informed him 'the winter they were 
then experiencing was the most severe they had 
ever known.' 

' The cold at Petro-Alexandrousk on the 15th of 
January, 1876, was the greatest I ever remember to 
liave experienced ; the soldiers on duty were com- 
pelled to put on an extra amount of clothing, and 
bad to run backwards and forwards to prevent their 
feet freezing.' 

On coming into the open air their moustachios 
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were immediately inerusted with ice, and their poor 
noses assumed all the hues of the rainbow, the 
handling of any metallic substance was like touch- 
ing red hot iron, and we may say in the language of 
Shelley's Prometheus, they felt *the burning cold 
eat into their flesh.' Through an inadvertence, 
Captain Burnaby was in danger of losing hands 
and arms through a frost-bite ; he had forgotten to 
put his gloves on, fell asleep in the sleigh, his hands 
slipped out of the sleeves of his fur pelisse in which 
he had folded them, and thus naked as they were 
became expased to an eager cutting east wind, 
which awoke him. He found his fingers and finger 
pails a lurid blue, while his wrists and the ex- 
tremities of his arms were like those of a dead man — 
waxen in hue. Here was an appaUing' discovery; 
seven miles from human habitation and precious 
limbs in jeopardy. He endured a pretty sharp 
foretaste of purgatory ; well may he say, * Each 
mile seemed to me a league and each league a day's 
journey.' 

An old Cossack told him, *you will lose your 
hands ;' another remarked, * they will drop off, if 
we cannot get back the circulation.' These rough 
but kindly sons of the desert succeeded at last in 
restoring animatiou, and the imperilled hand was 
spared to pen the record. 

Our author has an artist's eye for the picturesque 
and the beauties of nature, and moreover, like all 
clever men, a quick and keen perception of the 
ludicrous. Of the poetic quality I first subjoin 
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specimens. Of the ice-boand Volga we have a 
very vivid picture. 

* We approach a spot where seemingly the 
waters, from some violent blast or other, had 
been in a state of foam and conmiotion, when a 
stem frost transformed them into a soUd mass. 
Pillars and blocks of the shining and hardened 
element were seen modelled into a thousand 
quaint and grotesque patterns. Here a fountain, 
perfectly formed, with Ionic and Doric columns, 
was reflecting a thousand prismatic hues from the 
diamond-like stalactites which bad attached them- 
selves to its crest. There a huge obelisk, which, 
if of stone, might have come from ancient Thebes, 
lay half buried beneath a pile of fleecy snow. 
Further on we came to what might have been a 
Boman temple or vast hall in the palace of a Csesar; 
where many half-hidden pillars and monuments 
erected their tapering summits above the piles of 
the debris. The wind had done in that Northern 
latitude what had been performed by some violent 
pre-Adamite agency in the Berber desert. Take 
away the ebon blackness of the stony masses which 
have been cast there forth from the bowels of the 
earth, and replace them on a smaller scale by the 
crystal forms I have attempted to describe, the. 
resemblance would be striking.' 

Natural phenomenon he admirably describes, and 
I have pleasure in submitting a specimen. 

' It was a glorious evening : the stars as seen from 
the snow-covered desert were brighter and more 
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dazzling than any I bad hitherto witnessed. From 
time to time some glittering meteor would shoot 
across the heavens. A momentary track of vivid 
flame traced out its course through space. Showers 
of orbs of falling fire flashed for one moment, then 
disappeared from our view. Myriads of constella- 
tions and worlds above sparkled Uke gems in a 
priceless diadem. It was a magnificent pyrotechnic 
display, Nature being the sole actor in the spectacle. 
It was well worth a journey even to central Asia.' 

The following description is in the same poetic 
and graphic strain: 

' The sunrise was bright and glorious, and in no 
part of the world hitherto visited have I ever seen 
the aurora in such magnificence. First a pale blue 
streak, gradually extending over the whole of the 
Eastern horizon, arose like a wall barring the un- 
known beyond. Suddenly it changed colour. The 
summit became like lapis-lazuli, the base a sheet of 
purple. Waves of grey and crystal radiated from 
the darker hues. They relieved the eye appalled 
by the vastness of the barrier. The purple founda- 
tions were in turn upheaved by seas of fire. The 
eye was dazzled by the glowing brilliancy. The 
wall of colours floating in space broke up into 
castles, battlements, and towers. They were wafted 
by the breeze far from our view. The seas of flame 
meanwhile had lit up the whole horizon. They 
burst through their borders. They formed one 
vast ocean. The eye quailed beneath the glare. 
The snowy carpet at our feet reflected like a camera 
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the wonderful panorama overhead. Flakes of light 
in rapid succession bound eartb to sky. At last 
the globe of sparkling light appeared arising from 
the depths of the ocean of fire. It dimmed the 
surroundings of the picture.' 

Captain Burnaby is also capital at a personal 
portrait^ take for instance thQ Turkoman camel 
driver. 

* He rode a donkey he had purchased just before 
leaving Kasala : the long legs of the rider nearly 
touched the ground, whilst his figure was wrapped 
in a tattered robe that looked as if it might have 
formed part of an old Turkish carpet. His head 
was adorned with a white sheepskin hat of a 
coal-scuttle pattern. His feet, which had at first 
been carefully wrapped up in many thicknesses of 
cloth, were inserted in a pair of enormous high 
boots. Around his arm was hitched the end of a 
rope; this was attached to a huge camel which 
strode behind the donkey.' 

At St. Petersburg, it appears, the Custom House 
officers searched his baggage, and the large bag he 
had designed for a sleeping apartment was to them 
an object of doubt, curiosity and perplexity, they 
could not conjecture its purpose ; they smelt it at 
firstj and then asked : 

' What is it for V 

• To sleep in,' was the reply. 

The official, not being satisfied with the answer, 
poked his nose into it a second time, and, as uncon- 
vinced as before, called to an underling and ordered 
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him to unroll the bag. It was laid out at full 
length. 

' And you sleep in that big bag V was the question. 

' Yes.' 

He stared. 'What extraordinary people the 
English are^' and sotto voce, ' he must be mad.' 

The spectators evidently were* of the same 
opinion, and were nob a little alarmed. They 
retired some paces, fearing that he might be 
dange!rous. The volume is rich in comic scenes and 
descriptions. I would specify the story of the love- 
sick camel, the Kerghiz young widow, the Tartar 
horse-dealer, reminding one a good deal of a York- 
shireman in the same line of business, who stoutly 
maintained that the steed he had to dispose of, 
which had only one eye, was as good as if he had 
been blessed with the usual number ; but to crown 
all, is that inimitable shaving scene at Vogentch. 
The author gives us quite a Chaucerian portrait in 
the Yeoman who entertained him at Shamahoolhoor, 
calling to our recollection the rural character as it 
existed in the days of the great father of English 
verse. 

*Our host was a sportsman and kept several 
hawks. These birds are much used in the chase by 
the Khivans. They are flown at hares or saigaks, 
a species of antelope. The hawk hovering above 
its prey's head, strikes between the eyes, and the 
animal, becoming bewildered, does not know which 
way to turn, and falls an easy victim to the hounds.' 

Mine host asked several minute questions about 
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England^ and considered things were better managed 
in Khiva in respect to the treatment of women than 
with us, thinking with Byron that 

' Wives in their husband's absences grow subtler, 
And daughters sometimes run off with the butler.' 

Amongst Eussian military men it appears 
drunkenness is not held in that contempt and 
abhorrence that it is in the British army ; in fact, 
amongst them a Major Monsoon is a veritable hero. 
A long exposition is given of the law of libel. 
There is a graphic and laughable account of a 
Tartar's way of exhibiting contempt of his adversary, 
which is of a different character, and not so cleanly 
as the *bite my thumb' of the follower of the 
Capulets in Shakespeare's immortal tragedy. There 
is a description of the difference between a Bussian 
and a Khivan rifle, and the use a Kerghiz Chapel 
is put to in the winter months. The work is 
interspersed with divers shrewd observations ; such 
as those on the superstition of the Muscovite, his 
estimate of ourselves, his religious opinions, a 
Khivan's especial reverence for the Almighty's 
blessings, etc., etc. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ASIA MINOR. 

I HAVE now to transport my readers to Asia Minor, 
where Captain Burnaby made a sojourn of five 
months, and on horseback passed over a district of 
2,000 miles in extent. During, his ride he en- 
countered people belonging to diflferent nations — 
Turks, Armenians, Greeks, Turkomans, Kurds, 
Persians, and Circassians — with whom he discussed 
the leading topics of the day, such as the Conference, 
and the impending war with the Muscovite. 

In the course of his travels he had not the 
difiiculty to contend with as in Russian dominion ; 
in the Turkish you can go and do pretty muph as 
you like, nothing beyond the ordinary foreign 
passport being required. It was a vast improve- 
ment upon the last country he had visited— quite a 
paradise ; here the Moslem and the Christian lived 
in perfect amity with no disputes about matters of 
faith. The way for the traveller was made com- 
paratively easy and cosy, and the hardships and 
obstacles were not so many and formidable as he 
had to contend with in his ' Bide to Ehiva :' never- 
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theless he had much to endure and surmount, 
among the mountains of Armenia; frost, snow, and 
icy winds prevailing for eight months out of the 
twelve. 

At Constantinople the people with wonder ex- 
claimed, ' What, is the Giour mad enough to wish 
to go to Kars from Scutari by land instead of by 
the Black Sea and Erzeroum?' The Moslem did 
not know the man they were talking about ; their 
opinions had as much weight with him as the idle 
gossamer which might happen to light on the tip 
of his nose. Off he started with his faithful 
follower, Radford, behind him. Radford was un- 
questionably the right man for the situation, like a 
true, brave, British soldier, was ready to obey his 
superior, without bothering him with questions, 
and follow him through fire and water, though 
death menaced him every moment. They had to 
make their way through heavy swamps, stumbling 
in deep, half-hidden ruts, crossing wooden bridges 
without parapets, jumping over gulUes, narrow and 
bottomless, and finally traversed interminable lanes 
of water, in some places up to the horses' girths. 

In their tedious and difficult progress, the traveUer 
tells us ' the Deledsche Ermak, a tributary of the 
Kizil Ermak, crossed our path. There was no 
bridge, and we had some difficulty in finding a 
ford. Stream about fifty yards wide — water up to 
the horses' girths.' Further on, * snow-capped 
mountains barred the way before us, and the river, 
set fast with ice and hoar frost, glittered in the 
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distance, and reflected the rays of the midday sun.' 
As may be anticipated they were overtaken by a 
storm. *The wind howled and blew the snowy 
flakes in our faces. The horses would not stand 
still. Our matches were wet through, we could 
not light them. Under such circumstances we had 
to arrange our baggage. As we approached 
Kemach the Euphrates became narrower ; in many 
places it was not more than thirty yards wide. 
The stream was very rapid. Any man, no matter 
how good a swimmer he might be, would have a 
poor chance of his life if he were to fall into the 
torrent. Here and there large rocks and loose 
stones, which have been washed down from the 
mountain sides, block up the channel ; they check 
the waters for a second. The river bubbles and 
roars, it lashes furiously against the boulders, and, 
leaping over them, rushes headlong with a fall of at 
least 4,000 feet to the ocean.' 

The advent of the English knight and his esquire 
was a sight, in those remote parts, rare and strange, 
for he says, ' no Englishman^ as far as I could learn, 
had been in Oivrike in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant.' But no warning could cause him to 
go back. ' When I mentioned to Ismail Pacha my 
intention of starting for Van, he did his best to' 
dissuade me from the undertaking. « It is fourteen 
days* march," he observed, "you will be in a 
country infested with Kurds, many of whom are 
in Russian pay. The Bussian Consul at Erzeroum 
is aware that you are here ; he also knows that his 

6 
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Government looks upon you as an enemy — this I 
have- heard from the interpreter. Take my advice," 
said Ismail Pacha, "do not go to Van, there is 
nothing to be seen in that town. Go straight to 
Kars, you will then meet with no Kurds on the 
road." ' 

This journey furnished him with a stock of 
startling stories, concerning the mild and dove-like 
actions of the gentle Muscovites, their massacres of 
Teke Turkomans, violations of women, and the 
abusing and murdering of little boys and girls. 

The volumes I am quoting from are as richly 
embellished with picturesque description and life- 
like picture as are the pages of * A Ride to Khiva,' 
and I here present three specimen quotations. An 
extraordinary phenomenon, which occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Sileh Zela, he thus depicts : 

* A thick, black cloud, which all the morning had 
hung above a mountain-top, burst over our heads, 
and then being gradually wafted onward, it poured 
down its waters on the sand-hills. The sun, which 
was shining brightly, formed a magnificent rain- 
bow, the glorious orb joined earth to sky, and its 
matchless colouring lit up the whole of the firma- 
ment. The waters dashed down the sides of the 
hill. The torrent bore with it a million particles 
of coloured sand. In a moment the rivulets at our 
feet ran white, red, and then crimson. The thunder 
roared in the distance. A flash of lightning streaked 
the horizon with gold.' 

My second extract is : 
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'The scenery was very picturesque as we 
gradually climbed the steep. The bushes and pine- 
trees which studded the mountain sides were 
wreathed in glossy snow ; crags of all shapes and 
colours glinted out above the pale white carpets. 
A thick veil of azure clpuds hung on the peaks of 
the distant hills, then gradually dispersed by the 
rising sun it broke up into a hundred different 
forms, s^nd, ascending higher in the sky, opened 
out mountains to our vision. Layer upon layer of 
seemingly ever ascending ranges barred the way to 
the fronts. They sparkled beneath the rays of the 
golden orb. They flashed and flitted like the 
billows of the mighty deep.' 

The last is a personal portrait. It is that of 
Osman Bey, a Circassian chief. 

' He was dressed in the Circassian style, with a 
sheepskin coat tightly buckled round his waist, 
embossed leather trousers and high boots ; a black 
Astracan cap surmounted his bronze features.' 

Before the tour arrived at termination, Bumaby 
had to feel a great anxiety, and that was on account 
of poor Radford^s condition, which had become 
alarming, the brave fellow began to complain of his 
heart; up hill his pace was slow, but he always 
evinced British pluck to move on as fast he was 
possibly able. In these dubious, unsympathetic 
days, it is as refreshing as rare to meet with such a 
pleasing instance of attachment between master 
and dependent. Radford was an agreeably shrewd 
man, and endowed with an amount of dry humour. 

6—2 
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One of his pet subjects, to which he would fre- 
quently refer, was the melancholy demeanour of 
the Mahommedans, and he would remark that ' they 
ooked as if they had found sixpence, and lost 
half-a-crown.' The Captain's fears were soon to be 
verified; Badford had contracted typhus fever 
during the retreat of Suliman Pacha's army, which 
developed itself at Vienna) after leaving Constanti- 
nople on their return home ; he arrived at Dover 
totally unconscious, to consciousness he never re- 
turned more, at the end of the second day all was 
over. He was interred in the cemetery at Dover. 
The epitaph inscribed over the soldier's grave is 
honourable alike to the living and the dead : 

^ He was a brave soldier, a faithful servant, and as true as 
steel' 

The seventh edition of the work just quoted from 
was cordially welcomed by the press on its issue. 
Mayfair said, * Captain Burnaby has done a graceful 
thing dedicating this new volume to his faithful 
companion, of whom in a chapter " In Memoriam," 
he gives some interesting personal particulars.' 
The Morning Post comes next, * The narrative of 
Captain Burnaby's last ride, 2,000 miles in Asia 
Minor, has now attained its seventh edition, a 
significant proof of the estimation in which the 
author is held as a politician as well as a traveller.' 
Lastly, we have the criticism of the Daily Tele- 
graph, * At the sound of the words seventh edition, 
criticism would be hushed in a case of a far less 
able and meritorious book than Captain Burnaby's 
" On Horseback through Asia Minor." ' 



CHAPTER IX. 

RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 

In a love of * adventurous life's variety/ Burnaby 
is not to be surpassed. In November, 1877, he 
joined General Baker at Adrianople, accompanied 
by his trusty henchman, Radford. Mr. Banington 
Kennett, chief commissioner to the Stafford House 
Committee, in his report dated November, 1877, 
Constantinople, advises, ' Captain Burnaby called to 
see me on his arrival at Constantinople. I have 
given him a letter to take to Osman Pacha in case 
he should visit Plevna.' Though he went out in a 
purely civil capacity, as agent to the Stafford House 
Committee,* he was always in the midst of peril, 
enduring privation, attending the sick, ever on the 
alert, and ready to undertake any enterprise of 
danger and difficulty. 

* The Stafford House Committee consisted of nearly a 
hundred noblemen and gentry, the Duke of Sutherland, 
K.G., chairman. Twenty-three surgeons were sent out by 
the committee ; Lord Blantyre sent 13 surgeons, 42 assistant- 
surgeons, dressers, etc., who were attached to the Stafford 
House sections. The number of sick and wounded attended 
by them during the fourteen months they were out is no less 
than 76,106. 
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A letter, addressed by the Captain to the com- 
mittee, bearing date December 3rd, 1877, from 
which I extract the following, will show how active 
he was in the cause of humanity : 

' I arrived at Adrianople last week, and visited 
the hospital, which is under the supervision of the 
Stafford House Committee Surgeons. You will be 
glad to hear that every attention is being paid to 
the wounded. The wards are clean, lofty, and 
well-ventilated. The food supplied is of good 
quality, and there was an expression of pleasure 
which passed over the poor sufferers' countenances 
as the English surgeons walked around the wards 
and inquired after each man's ailment. I conversed 
with several of the patients, and they expressed 
their hearty gratitude to the subscribers to the 
Stafford House Fund, the " Ingles," as the wounded 
men termed them, who had sent out such skilful 
and kind practitioners. I inquired of the medical 
men if any difficulty was placed in their way with 
reference to surgical operations, etc., by the Turkish 
authorities. I was assured this was not the case. 
In no instance had any opposition been made to 
the performance of an operation, provided the 
wounded man himself (the most interested in- 
dividual), was a consenting party. In several 
instances the Turkish surgeons had called on the 
Stafford House medical men to amputate in that 
part of the building which is set aside to the 
Turkish hospital — thus freely acknowledging that 
the Englishmen were more skilful operators than 
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the Turks themselves. At Philippopolis there is 
only one Stafl[ord House Surgeon, as Dr. Eccles, 
the other doctor, has been lately invalided to Con- 
stantinople. There are a great number of wounded 
men in this town ; seventy-five of them are looked 
after by the Stafford House Surgeon, to whom I 
have referred. He has more work to do than he 
can properly perform, and the sooner he has more 
assistance, the better. I arrived in Sofia yester- 
day, and visited the Stafford House wards. The 
wounded men have every attention paid to them ; 
they are as well-looked after as they would be in 
any London hospital. There are altogether 150 
patients, who are attended by the Stafford House 
medical gentlemen.' 

General Baker, writing of Captain Burnaby, tells 
us, ' he was bent upon the arduous project nothing 
less than making his way across the Bulkans, and 
passing through the Bussian lines to Plevna.' His 
comrades bore testimony to his pluck ; and when 
he broached his idea in penetrating the Bussian 
lines in order to enter Plevna, Mehemet Ali ex- 
claimed : 

* You are an English officer, full of courage and 
energy.' 

At Tarhkesan we are told by Baker : ' Captain 
Burnaby, calm and cheery as ever, was standing 
by my side.' The General, with characteristic 
generosity, acknowledges the services of his friend 
during the campaign. Captain Burnaby was inde- 
fatigable ; he kept the Fifth Brigade in order, by 
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frequent application of the stick he carried with 
him on the march — a long and formidable staff 
which he was in the habit of exercising on the 
shoulders of skulkers, and on the shoulders of the 
refractory. Of his readiness in an emergency, he 
gave proof on the occasion of an obstacle being 
raised in passing the Dardanelles; he promptly 
volunteered to go to Constantinople, and took boat 
accordingly, the Turkish captain of the vessel de- 
clining to send one of his own officers on account 
of the rough weather. We have an instance of his 
remarkable presence of mind. One night General 
Baker was nearly suffocated by his yorghan (bed- 
cover) getting on fire while he was asleep. The 
Captain perceiving the danger he was in, rushed 
out and quickly returned with a large armful of 
snow, and with it extinguished the smouldering 
yorghan. 

The Captain's defiance of hardships, and his 
escape from manifold perils, would almost lead to 
the belief that he bore ' a charmed life.' His ada- 
mantine frame enabled him to encounter with im- 
'J)unity trials ordinary men would succumb to. At 
this time the cold was so intense, forty men a night 
along the line would be frozen to death; and in 
one day the stout trooper, Radford, fell off his horse 
seven times, overcome by the frightful severity of 
the frost. The Captain himself, however, had a 
narrow escape at Gumurdjina, supposed from poison 
administered by a Bulgarian acolyte at the house 
of the Greek archbishop. He, General Baker, and 
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Shakir Bey, were seized with violent symptoms as 
of arsenical poisoning, but through the timely 
treatment of Dr. Gill, they speedily recovered. He 
was present at the never-to-be-forgotten fight of 
Tashkesan, on the 31st of December, 1877, when 
2,400 Turks were opposed to thirty battalions of 
the Bussian Guard, the choicest troops in the 
service. Burnaby was with General Baker when 
he commanded this small division of 2,400 men, 
and had to cover the retreat of Shaker Pacha's 
army from Eamach. Shaker Pacha's corps d'arm4e 
consisted of 20,000 Turks, whose number had been 
reduced by untoward circumstances to 14,000. 
General Baker was in the front, and fully exposed 
to the enemy's fire ; Captain Burnaby was a fore- 
most partaker of the same peril. 

I have to conclude this chapter with an extract 
from a report sent by Dr. Sandwith from Constanti- 
nople on February 2nd, 1878, to the committee. If 
I am allowed to express an opinion, I should say, 
the testimony of a medical man of the eminence of 
Dr. Sandwith possesses the highest value, and, at 
the same time, is indisputable. My experience of 
gentlemen of the doctor's profession leads me to the 
conviction that, as a body, they are learned, patient, 
self-sacrificing, honourable, badly paid, and talented. 
What I am about to quote is not only a further 
confirmation of my hero's dauntlessness, but also of 
his tender humanity, the usual companion of bravery. 
I select that portion of Dr. Sandwith's despatch 
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which tells the pitiful story of the Turks' retreat 
across the Bhodope Balkans. 

* On January the 1 5th, a battle in the plain fur- 
nished Dr. Hume and myself with some patients, 
who after being dressed, were sent to the Stafford 
House Hospital. We proceeded to the railway 
station in the afternoon, and placed ourselves under 
the orders of Safret Pacha. At midnight we started 
with the Pacha and troops for Stanimaka, when the 
enemy, who had advanced within a distance of 300 
yards, opened a very brisk musketry fire as we left 
the station. Our servants and arabajis on this 
occasion showed the greatest fortitude, and ex- 
hibited no anxiety to leave their posts, in spite of 
the confusion and flight of the Turkish cavalry 
around us. Reaching Stanimaka the next morning 
at 6 a.m., we rested there until the night of the 
17th. During our stay, we attended the wounded 
who had accompanied us from Philippopolis, and 
those who resulted from the fighting then going on 
immediately without the town. We now learned 
from Captain Burnaby that it would be impossible 
to take wheeled vehicles further, and accordingly 
procured pack-saddles, on to which we transferred 
as many of our stores as it was possible to carry on 
horses. Carriages, stretchers, and some stores were 
of necessity abandoned. Starting with the staff of 
Baker Pacha at 2 a.m. on the 18th, we proceeded, 
with the exception of four hours halt, until 8.30 
p.m. After five hours' sleep in the snow we pro- 
ceeded once more, and at daybreak commenced the 
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ascent of the Bhodope mountains. The hillside, 
covered with deep snow, except where its many zig- 
zag paths had their surface beaten into glassy ice, 
seemed an almost insuperable obstacle to tired men 
and horses. On every side, upon the ice and in the 
snow, struggling and falling horses, soldiers and 
wounded mixed in frightful confusion, with women 
and children flying from their burnt houses, all toil- 
ing wearily upwards. During the ascent, the ex- 
plosion of an ammunition box, which had fallen from 
a mule^ added not a little to the general confusion. 
In the plain below could be seen the Cossacks 
advancing to the foot of the hill, and as, from there, 
they fired on the struggling masses, soldiers with 
pack-horses on all sides cut loose their baggage and 
so hurried to escape. Our servants exerted them- 
selves so well, they made their ascent with the loss 
of only one box, a somewhat heavy case of pro^ 
visions. After the climb of three hours, we halted 
on the hill-top, and cautiously advanced through the 
district, where roads from Haskeni offered an oppor- 
tunity to the enemy to cut oflF our retreat. We 
went on through the hills, the bitter cold gradually 
relenting from day to day as we travelled south- 
wards, until^ after spending a night at the small 
town of Kirikh-Ali, on the banks of Arda, halting 
at various hamlets, and traversing the almost path- 
less mountain gorges, we reached Gumurgina on the 
morning of January the 23rd. Here we were very 
hospitably entertained by the Greek bishop and 
other inhabitants of the town, who afforded us most 
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welcome food and rest. On the afternoon of the 
24th we proceeded four hours to Bumbaya, and on 
the following day, by fording two arms of the sea, 
reached Porto Lagos (Karagatch). On the 26th 
and 27th we were occupied in di'essing the wounded, 
of whom we had succeeded in bringing some through 
the hills. During these two days our patients were 
giadually embarked and placed on board the steam- 
ship SvZtani^, where we joined them on the evening 
of the 27th, having been specially requested by 
Suleiman Pacha to accompany them to Constanti- 
nople. The decks being covered with between 
3,000 and 4,000 troops, the wounded and sick, the 
former numbering 380, and the latter 120, were 
crowded together in a state saloon and the after- 
cabins of the vessel. The authorities were unable 
to provide them with anything but biscuit, and it 
was with great difficulty that we succeeded in ob- 
taining a very inadequate supply of water for them. 
By the kindness of Mr. Young, chief commissioner 
of the National Aid Society, who arrived in the 
steamship Osmani^ on the morning of the 28th, we 
were enabled to supply them with soup, bread, and 
under-clothing. To the same source we are indebted 
for several hundred bandages, of which our own 
stock was by this time nearly exhausted. They 
were assisted on board by a willing staff of Turkish 
dressers. Eight men succumbed during the voyage, 
but we had the satisfaction of relieving to a great 
extent the sufferings of the wounded, and of curing 
a large proportion of the sick. At Gallipoli we 
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were enabled to procure oranges and tobacco, for 
which our patients were deeply grateful. We 
arrived at Constantinople on the eve of February 
the 2nd, and on the following day the wounded 
were removed to various hospitals. This report 
cannot be closed without acknowledging the un- 
failing kindness of- General Baker and Captain 
Bumaby. 



CHAPTER X. 

POLITICS AND MATRIMONY. 

I HAVE now to present my hero in a different sphere 
and under different circumstances to those we have 
seen him moving in, but in which he is bound to 
become as conspicuous; I refer to the field of 
politics. It is devoutly to be wished he will soon 
find his proper place. In these wordy, dilatory 
times, men of action, men of courage, and men who 
know the world, the country needs, and in Burnaby 
these qualities are combined. I suppose our fellow- 
countrymen will soon find it out that in this world 
the sword has its uses as well as the pen. The 
Colonel can wield both. 

The play opens on the 5th June, 1878, at the 
Royal Hotel, situated in that gigantic general shop, 
Birmingham. A meeting of the Birmingham Con- 
servative Association was held there on that day, 
when the name of Captain Burnaby was suggested 
as that of a candidate for the representation of that 
important town in the Conservative interest at the 
next general election. The nomination was received 
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with approval by the members of the Management 
Committee. A connection was at once cemented 
between the Captain and the worthy inhabitants of 
the capital of the Midlands. He quickly addressed 
himself to his work, for on the 29th October of the 
same year he attended a large and enthusiastic 
meeting of the electors, and, after discussing matters 
of purely local interest, he alluded to and censured 
the predilection Mr. Gladstone manifested towards 
Russia ; at the same time he expressed faith in the 
resources of the country. That portion of his speech 
referring to the statesman's liking for Russia 
sounded unmusical in his ears, and he forthwith 
wrote to Captain Burnaby, inquiring ' the founda- 
tion on which you rest the allegations cited,' viz., 
endearing expressions affectionately applied to 
Russia, such as *Holy Russia, and a wish to drive 
the Turks, bag and baggage, out of Europe.' The 
Conservative's answer was prompt and damning. 
His note, dated Windsor Barracks, 30th July, 1878, 
referred the right honourable gentleman to a speech 
made by him and reported in the Times of the 9th 
December, 1876, in which he declared : * T believe 
their hearts ' (the Russians') ' to be just as suscep- 
tible of generous emotions as those of any other 
people.' He also called his attention to another 
speech, reported in the Times of the 24th Novem- 
ber, 1877 : ' I believe in the strong humanity of the 
people.' In his pamphlet, ' Bulgarian Horrors ' 
(p. 58), the * good deeds of the Russians ' are men- 
tioned. Again, in the Nineteenth Century for 
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August, 1877, the 'knightly mission of Russia' is 
applauded. The evidence produced could not have 
been well stronger, and elicited a rejoinder from Mr. 
Gladstone, dated 1st August, 1878, which was re- 
garded as unsatisfactory and equivocating rather than 
the reverse. The Captain, of course, acknowledged 
the same, and in the precise straightforward spirit 
that had inspired him from the very first. To my 
mind the opinion expressed by Burnaby respecting 
the Turk and the Muscovite is the correct one, and 
I have talked with a variety of intelligent men who 
spent a considerable portion of their lives in trading 
with or residing in the two countries, who confirm 
that opinion. 

The experience of such a keen observer of life as 
Byron was is worth something. He said: 'In all 
money transactions with the Moslems I ever found 
the strictest honour, the highest disinterestedness. 
In transacting business with them there are none of 
those dirty peculations, under the name of interest, 
difference of exchange, commission, etc.* In short, 
he speaks favourably of the nation at large, particu- 
larly of the ' true Turkish provincial aga, or Moslem 
country gentleman,' of whom he says, * there does 
not exist a more honourable, friendly, and high- 
spirited character.' The picture drawn of the 
Russian nobles, drawn by those acquainted with 
them, is very opposite to this ; one more revolting 
and disgusting cannot well be imagined. 

The Birmingham Conservative Association, on the 
23rd December of the same year, at the Royal 
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Hotel, Temple Row, gave a dinner to their Chair- 
man, Mr. J. B. Stone. Captain Burnaby was one of 
the guests, and, of course, spoke. Amongst other 
things he predicted Mr. Chamberlain's action, should 
he ever get into power, and added it would be a 
' blow to the constitution of England if we had 
despotism paramount at St. Stephen's, and police- 
men told off at both Houses of Parliament to expel 
every member who differed from himself. Mr. 
Chamberlain and his faction talk of liberty in order 
to perpetuate slavery.' On the 15th January, 1879, 
Captain Burnaby wrote to the Times communicat- 
ing the Spanish view of our Free Trade, in which 
the lamentable fact is referred to of our being beaten 
in Continental markets by America and Belgium, 
and that we shall have to restore Protection and 
become the * middle man ;' and that England is now 
merely existing as a rich power through her carry- 
ing trade, and not through her manufactures. In a 
subsequent letter he mentions that complaints are 
made in Spain of our half-and-half policy, which 
we call * Free Trade.' At a soirie held in the same 
town, on the 21st April, 1879, in a speech he made 
on the occasion, he applauded to the echo the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield^s Administration, and con- 
demned the action of the Liberals with regard to 
the Zulu War. He concluded with a melancholy 
view of the certain decadence of Great Britain. 

We have now arrived at the most important event 
in Captain Burnaby's career, when he entered into 
that state which is 

7 
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' The bloom or blight of all men's happiness 
(For Grlory's pillow is bnt restless, if 
Love lay not down his cheek there).' 

On the 25th June, 1879, by special license, at St. 
Peter's Church, Onslow Gardens, he was married to 
Miss Elizabeth A. F. Hawkins- Whitshed, only child 
of the late Sir St. Vincent Bentinck Hawkins- 
Whitshed, Bart., of Killoncarrick, County Wicklow. 
The ceremony was performed before a numerous 
and brilliant assemblage, which afterwards ad- 
journed to a dAjeijiner d la fourchette provided at 
Baily's Hotel, Gloucester Road. As may be readily 
conceived, the presents made on the auspicious 
occasion were considerable in number and of the 
costliest character. Among the most notable were 
a magnificent silver service presented by the bride's 
Irish tenantry ; from his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales a curious Benares smoking service; and 
from the bridegroom's brother officers two large 
double-handled bowls of silver, exquisitely chased 
and embossed. Two months after the happy event, 
in honour of the bride and bridegroom's visit to 
Birmingham, a garden-party was given in the Lower 
Grounds, Aston, at which were present the Marquis 
of Hertford, Lord Norton, the Honourable C. L. and 
Mrs. Adderley, the Honourable A. G. C. and Mrs. 
Calthorpe, Colonel and Mrs. RatclifFe, S. S. Lloyd, 
Esq., M.P., Saul Isaac, Esq., M.P., etc. 

To return to the rough field of politics. On the 
6th October following, at a soiree under the auspices 
of the Duddeston and Nicheirs branch of the 
Birmingham Conservative Association, Major Bur- 
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naby delivered an address in which he dwelt at 
length upon the state of aflFairs at the Cape and 
India, on the system of Protection adhered to by all 
foreign countries, which has the effect of * gradually 
cutting us off from their markets, whilst our home 
trade is becoming paralyzed owing to our agricul- 
turists being ruined by foreign competition, and 
having nothing to offer in exchange for the goods 
you manufacture.' On the twenty-sixth of the 
same month, at a public banquet held at Aston, 
where was a crowded and influential gathering of 
the National Union of the Conservative Association, 
Major Burnaby, who was the star of the evening, 
condemned Mr. Gladstone's Government for per- 
mitting the Black Sea Treaty to be torn up, which 
he looked upon as a stain upon the national honour. 
* It was a disgraceful act/ he said, ' to see the de- 
scendants of men who had thrown down the 
gauntlet to the First Napoleon, when the whole of 
Europe was at his feet, trembling and cringing to 
the Czar.' He alluded to the massacre of thousands 
of Turkish men and women by the Bulgarians, and 
denounced in the strongest sentences the sympathy 
of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues with the barba- 
rians of the frozen north. His conclusion was 
emphatic. * How very little feeling of humanity, 
and how very much love of office, has induced this 
outcry about Bulgaria. The creatures who strove 
to make political capital out of the horrors in 
Bulgaria have been trjring to play the same game 
to make political capital out of our soldiers in 
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Afghanistan.' Of these unpatriotic Englishmen he 
added : * They would hail with delight the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire, let alone the murder of 
Sir Louis Cavagnari, if they could turn out Lord 
Beaconsfield.' At a later meeting, which was held 
in St. Matthew's Schools, Aston, the reception he 
met with was of the noisiest and roughest. It 
commenced on his entrance. He could not obtain a 
hearing. Interruption continuing, at last he lost all 
patience, and gave it them freely. In a tone re- 
sembling that of John Kemble in * Coriolanus ' (the 
voice of the orator, it may be noted, like that of the 
great actor, is thin, clear, and piercing), he ex- 
claimed : ' I laugh at you. I will walk through this 
meeting-room and not be afraid of you all.' As the 
bold patrician overawed the greasy mechanics of 
Home, this spirited speech allayed the clamours of 
the Birmingham roughs. He then gave them a 
little specimen of his unconcern by deliberately 
taking out his pipe, lighting it. and smoking as 
placidly as if he had been sitting on the sands. 
This was a magical stroke; not only were their 
sweet voices silenced, but the cool, off-handed 
manner of the action commanded their admiration. 
On the 24th November, at the annual meeting of 
the Rotten Park Ward Branch, his speech contained 
a recapitulation of his opinion on those topics upon 
which he is so weighty and so thoroughly con- 
versant with, remarkably with Eastern affairs, in 
which he shows himself a politician of a very high 
order. He knows their peoples intimately, while 
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many who pretend to legislate on the question 
know as much of them as they know of those fabu- 
lous beings who are supposed to inhabit the central 
fires. 

Before the commencement of the campaign Major 
Burnaby went to Birmingham ready for action, and 
arrived there on the 15th March, 1880, and was 
met on the platform by the leaders of the Con- 
servative party belonging to that town. He re- 
ceived a hearty greeting, which was not only grati- 
fying to himself, but assuring to his hopes. His 
inaugural address was for the most part a repeti- 
tion of former declarations, and a powerful defence 
of the Eastern policy of Lord Beaconsfield's ministry. 
His appeal to the electors was comprehensive, sen- 
sible, and courageous. There could be no mistake 
about any of his views ; he was unreserved upon 
no one point, not even upon the measure which 
finds so much favour with a certain class of poli- 
ticians in the place : * I am diametrically opposed 
to what is known as the caucus system. It has 
reduced to a state of political bondage many of the 
inhabitants of the New World. Any attempt to 
transport this instrument of despotism into our 
country will meet with my most strenuous opposi- 
tion. The caucus system is antagonistic to freedom 
and to our liberties as Englishmen.' 

In a speech delivered at a meeting held at the 
Grand Hotel he plainly demonstrated what an injury 
it would bo to the country were the then present 
cabinet (Lord Beaconsfield's) ousted, and quoted in 
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support of his warning tHe opinions of Prince Bis- 
mark and Count Moltke. On the 16th inst., at the 
Conservative dinner in Rotten Park Ward, he ex- 
pressed himself in his usual manly English fashion, 
which warmed the hearts and roused the spirits of his 
audience. On the 22nd, at the Conservative meet- 
ing at Small Heath and Deritend, which took place 
at the Farm Street Board Schools, the Major spoke 
courteously concerning his opponents, but causti- 
cally upon Mr. Gladstone's conduct in connection 
with the Berlin Memorandum, in which compact 
the Emperors of Russia, Germany, and Austria 
were the head and front and the Empress of the 
British Isles at the bottom or nowhere at all ; the 
Emperors taking upon themselves to settle the 
Eastern difficulty. This the Conservative candidate 
properly regarded as an insult springing from the 
wanton destruction of the Black Sea Treaty. Oh 
for one hour of glorious old Pam ! He would have 
taught these gentry a lesson in chivalry and what 
is due to a lady ! The speaker further alluded to 
a mis-statement made by Mr. Gladstone in one of 
his windy harangues at Midlothian respecting wars 
Conservative cabinets had dragged the country 
into. With respect to the question of the opium 
traffic with the Celestials, a Liberal Government 
had compelled the children of the Moon to pay a 
heavy indemnity — a mere little matter of four 
millions. 

A sucking politician (Birmingham is famous for 
the breed) inquired whether he was not afraid to 
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meet the redoubted Chamberlain; the sapient 
elector soon had his answer : * He would have great 
pleasure in meeting the gentleman on a political 
platform.' With the courtesy of a high-bred 
English gentleman, he expressed his admiration of 
the oratorical powers of Mr. Bright, and said he: *Mr. 
Munfcz is a man I respect very much. A deputa- 
tion waited upon the Major and Mr. Calfchorpe for 
the purpose of ascertaining their views with regard 
to the licensing system. The representatives of the 
beer interest were promptly enlightened by the 
Major, who told them he thought the ' old system 
better ' than the new-fangled notions on the subject 
now afloat, which would rather tend to increase the 
number of * drunk and incapables' on a Monday 
morning than diminish it. Altogether the Major 
delivered himself like a man of this world, sensibly 
and with good intent — I don't mean to say all 
human intentions are good. The deputation was 
gratified, and departed with becoming gratitude. 

When men are engaged in a questionable cause 
they have generally recourse to weak inventions, 
vituperation, and calumny. The contest in ques- 
tion was by no means barren of these goodly fruits. 
A wilful misrepresentation was circulated about the 
officer's notions of the cat. This kind of false charge 
generally recoils upon him who utters it, and as old 
John Webster has it, it is like a man 'spitting 
against the wind — the filth returns to his own face.' 
The calumny was promptly dispersed in a letter 
addressed to the Daily Gazette. At the conclusion 
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of the next paragraph the reader will learn what 
his ideas really are on this very ticklish subject. 

St. Catherine's Catholic Schools being placed at 
the disposal of the Conservative candidates by 
Father Fenn, a meeting was there convened ac- 
cordingly, but all to no purpose ; a party of frantic 
Fenians, organised for the purpose, took very good 
care there should be no *spaking;' they had re« 
solved upon kicking up a row, and they were not 
disappointed. A general fight was soon got up. 
The Major coolly surveyed the miUe from ^n un- 
enviable eminence, perhaps enjoying the fun all the 
while. But there he stood unmoved, as if they had 
only been swearing at the statue of Nelson in the 
market-place. But Burnaby is not composed of the 
same material as the eflSgy ; patience at last broke 
down, and not saying a word or making any fuss, 
he jumped into the midst of them and elbowed his 
way through, turned his back upon them, again 
like Coriolanus, made his exit, not one man amongst 
them daring to oppose his passage or lay hand upon 
him. It must be mentioned, in justice to the 
Catholic gentlemen present, they did their best to 
promote order and allay the storm. The most 
respectable and influential portion of the Catholic 
body were heart and soul with the Conservative 
. candidates. Their views were subsequently venti- 
lated by a Mr. Hare at a meeting in St. Bartholo- 
mew's Ward, who intimated his intention, * that as 
an Irishman and a Catholic he would vote for the 
Conservative candidates because of the action of 
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the Liberals in eliminating religious education from 
the public schools.' A public occasion offered, and 
Burnaby availed himself of it, to tell the people face 
to face what he thought about flogging. * I have 
been in the army more than twenty years, and for 
more than twenty years I have been in the same 
regiment. Whilst I have been in the army I have 
served on many court-martials ; I have had to try 
many soldiers for insubordination. In my regiment 
for twenty years no soldier has been sentenced to 
be flogged.' But he would rather, as he declares, 
' whip a soldier than shoot him, as is the custom in 
France, Germany, and Russia, in time of war, for a 
breach of discipline in the face of the enemy.' 

Before arrived the grand day — the important 
day, big with the fate of Radical and Conservative, 
the Major had to finish his course of speechifying ; 
to my extracts from his speeches I have no addi- 
tions to make. Election orations do not vary much. 
Saint Patrick's Day was celebrated at the Town 
Hall in aid of the fund for the distress prevailing 
in Ireland. Many invitations were issued, includ- 
ing the two Conservative candidates, and, as natu- 
rally might be expected, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
friends, and supporters. I find no mention in the 
local papers of the names of Mr. Bright or Mr. 
Muntz, but of course they would be asked. Duly 
at the hour announced the Major and the Hon. 
Mr. Calthorpe presented their cards at the door, 
but — would it be believed? — the cards were re- 
turned, and admission actually refused. The excuse 
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for this strange conduct was that Mr. Chamberlain 
' had not countenanced it ; therefore, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain had refused to be present it would be inde- 
licate for the chairman to ask up Major Burnaby 
and the Hon. Mr. Calthorpe/ The Major, it must 
be borne in mind, had given his word to abstain 
from all political topics. It was extremely natural 
Burnaby should feel an interest in the proceedings, 
considering he had espoused an Irish lady possess- 
ing property in and sympathizing with the distress- 
ful condition of the country. It is to be hoped this 
is not a sample of Birmingham courtesy. I think 
it is very likely Mr. O'SuUivan (the chairman) was 
ashamed of his part in the business, for he sent a 
note to the editor of the Daily Post, endeavouring 
to explain in a lame kind of manner, and apolo- 
gizing for the unpleasantness of the aflFair. Despite 
all this, it must appear to most people a sorry and 
not very reputable piece of conduct. The results 
of the election were agreeable to anticipation, but 
better for the Conservatives than they reckoned, 
for the number of votes recorded were twice the 
number of those polled in 1868. This was the 
proof positive that the Conservative cause had 
prospered in the meanwhile; perhaps next time 
the suffrages may be more than multiplied by two. 

On the 1st April a valedictory meeting was held, 
at which the rejected candidates met the chiefs of 
the Birmingham Conservatives. Major Burnaby 
complimented Mr. Stone on his admirable conduct 
during the contest, and attributed the unsuccessful 
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issue to Conservatives splitting their votes between 
Mr. Muntz and Mr. Calthorpe, or between the 
former and himself. This mistake may not occur 
again. He then proflFered his congratulations to 
Mr. Muntz on his return and on his ' great popu- 
larity, which I say, without hesitation, is well 
deserved and well merited.' This graceful address 
was concluded in this characteristic sentence : * But 
though we are beaten we are not cowed, and should 
you ever do me the honour of asking me to come 
forward again as one of the Conservative candidates 
for Birmingham I pledge you my word I will not 
refuse.' The pledge was most cordially accepted, 
and all agreed that * the more Major Burnaby had 
become known the better he was respected/ 

Major Burnaby's next public appearance was at 
the Mansion House, on the 6th of May; he was in 
a tragic piece entitled ' Famine in the East.' 

Professor Bryce moved the first resolution: — 
* That in consequence of the famine existing in 
Armenia, Kurdistan, and Persia, it is desirable to 
raise funds by public subscription for the purpose 
of relieving the distress occasioned by such famine.' 

Major Burnaby seconded the resolution, and dwelt 
upon the extent of distress in Asia Minor :^ These 
sufferers might now be called our fellow-countrymen, 
for they were under the protection of Great Britain.' 

It was not long before the Colonel again visited 
Birmingham, and on the 12th July, at the Town 
Hall, addressed the Birmingham Conservative As- 
sociation. Speaking of the Gov^ernment now in 
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office, he observed: 'We are governed by men 
whose ideas of meum and tuum are not dissimilar 
to those held by the late Mr. Roupell, or the 
Glasgow Bank Directors/ Amongst other matters 
he touched upon the subject of flogging in the 
army, and cited the opinion of a distinguished 
General, of whom he inquired, * Is there any other 
alternative punishment by which you can abolish 
flogging in the army V He replied, * Yes, shooting/ 
The Colonel proceeded, * The British soldier will 
have no reason to thank our would-be philanthro- 
pists for the Draconian code wliich the Radicals, 
should they abolish flogging, will introduce/ He 
next fires a shot at Mr. Gladstone's budget ; con- 
demns the additional penny on the income-tax, and 
making the publicans pay more for their licences, 
and brewers an exorbitant tax upon beer. He also 
dwelt on the inconsistency of Mr. Gladstone in pro- 
posing a Reciprocity treaty with France, having all 
along opposed the doctrine of Reciprocity so ably 
propounded by that sound statesman, Mr. Huskis- 
son. He also denounced Messrs. Gladstone and 
Bright for supporting Mr. Bradlaugh, and finally 
the conduct of the Ministry with regard to the 
Eastern Question, of which the gallant officer is so 
competent a judge ; for we may question whether 
his equal is to be found on the subject. 

On the 23rd of the same month, at St. James's 
Hall, Piccadilly, the National Union of Conserva- 
tives assembled (Earl Percy in the chair), and the 
energetic champion of Conservatism, in the course 
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of a scathing speech, stigmatized the existing 
Government as ' malicious and hypocritical — it 
made just pretensions to Uberality, but it was gene- 
rous with other men's goods/ 

On the 23rd December, 1880, the Colonel delivered 
a lecture on the Eussian advance towards Hindostan 
before the members of the Birmingham Conservative 
Association. His appearance on the platform was 
hailed with rapturous applause. He proceeded to 
show the steady progress of Russia towards India ; 
he exposed the means by which the Muscovite for 
generations has stretched his domain to the edge of 
the intervening space between it and our Indian 
possessions, the space which separates them being a 
waste most inadequately defended. He also laid bare 
the duplicity and the savage cunning of the Russian, 
as well as his false and hypocritical pretexts in an 
exhaustive and circumstantial statement, at once 
startling, surprising, and interesting. The conclusion 
of the discourse pointed to the probable policy of 
the party in power with relation to the retention 
of Candahar. The lecture, which occupied one hour 
and a half, was listened to with breathless attention, 
and volleys of Kentish fire was the reward. 

A daily paper, in reporting the proceedings of the 
evening, remarked, *The famous Oriental expeditions 
of the gallant officer have made him intimately 
acquainted with the details of topics with which 
he dealt ; and this fact, together with the close and 
careful study he has given the subject in course of 
preparing his literary compositions upon it for the 
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press, have eminently qualified him as a reliable 
authority on the Russian advance to Hindostan/ 

Before the same association on the 19th December, 
Colonel Bumaby made a speech in which he stated 
that, out of the twenty millions sterling awarded 
the slave-owners (as compensation money), fifty 
years ago, Mr. Gladstone's father received a pretty 
large slice. ' Messrs. Bright and Co. ' were visited 
with the severest condemnation, nor was the Prime 
Minister spared. The Irish and Foreign policy 
of the Government was denounced in scathing 
sentences. 

On the evening of the 12th May, 1882, the 
annual dinner of the NechelFs Ward Branch of the 
Birmingham Conservative Association was held at 
the New Inn, Nechells Park Road. Mr. T. Wilson 
(chairman of the ward) presided, and was supported 
on the right by Colonel Burnaby. The Colonel, 
who was received with great enthusiasm, proposed 
the toast of the * Conservative Cause,' and then 
delivered a powerful and temperate speech, in which 
he took a brief retrospective review, and gave a 
resume of what had occurred with reference to 
Ireland since the present Government assumed the 
reins of ofiice up to the present hour. And to the 
Administration of Mr. Gladstone he attributed the 
ills that had befallen Ireland, and her anarchical 
condition to the reversal of the policy of the Con- 
servatives. ' On the 9th March, 1880,' he went on 
to say, *Lord Beaconsfield issued his celebrated 
manifesto to the people of Great Britain, that 
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manifesto being contained in a letter written to 
the Duke of Marlborough, in which he called atten- 
tion to the dangerous state of Ireland. After the 
general election which elevated Mr. Gladstone to 
the position he now holds, he had the opportunity 
of reading the reports furnished bj'' different magis- 
trates in Ireland, showing the perilous position of 
the country, but without effect, for he pursued the 
policy he adopted purely because it was opposed to 
that of Lord Beaconsfield. Only a year elapsed 
before he endeavoured to explain away the remark 
he had made with reference to the condition of 
Ireland, but at the same time avowed that in the 
month of March there was nothing to cause an 
apprehension of further outrages, but which not 
only continued, but increased in number, violence 
and atrocity. The Peace Preservation Act was 
allowed to lapse by the Liberal Government. Out- 
rages in Ireland generally occur, to a small extent, 
in summer during the warm months, in autumn 
they advance by leaps, and in winter they bound 
and advance almost at a gallop. A Mr. Kegan had 
been taken out of his bed at night, placed on a fire 
and nearly roasted alive, cattle mutilated, women 
shot. Finally, Mrs. Smythe was shot in a most 
diabolical manner.' 

The speaker condemned the government for 
imprisoning Messrs. Parnell, Davitt and Dillon 
without trial, and releasing them without reason. 
They were not tried, but ought to have been. 
Within twenty-four hours after their release is the 
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brother of Lord Hartington, who had brought the 
olive-branch to the shores of Ireland, assassinated 
in a brutal manner in Phoenix Park, and then in 
another week, only last night, we hear the Govern- 
ment is bringing in a Coercion Bill of a more 
stringent character than before. 

'And this,' said the Colonel, ^is the result of the 
policy, the half-hearted policy, the policy of «senti- 
mentalism, the policy of men who do not know 
their own minds' (loud cheers), *the policy of men 
who play at see-saw, as it were, with the Irish 
nation, who at one moment attacked that nation 
and the leaders of that nation in the most violent 
language, shut up the leaders of that nation — at all 
events the representatives of the nation — in ^aol 
for seven months, and are then prepared to enter 
into a compact, a secret compact with them ' (loud 
cheers). *When the late administration was in 
oflSice, we heard a good deal of secret conventions. 
We were told that Lord Salisbury had made a 
secret convention, and what is it we hear of at the 
present moment in the nature of a secret convention 
that has been made between Mr. Gladstone's Govern- 
ment and the government that has recently existed 
in Kilmainham Goal V (cheers and applause). * That, 
I maintain, is a subject which requires ventilation, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that before long we 
shall obtain an answer to it. In the meantime we 
find a Government that calls itself a Liberal Govern- 
ment, that has been in power for two years, has 
been compelled to bring in a Bill of so tyrannical 
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and. despotic a nature that it causes the state of 
Ireland at this present moment to resemble that of 
Russia; for the inhabitants of Ireland, should that 
Bill be passed, will have no more freedom than the 
subjects of the Czar.' 

Five evenings after the speech just quoted was 
delivered, a meeting of Conservatives was held at 
the Town Hall, Birmingham, to consider the policy 
of the Government. There was a large attendance. 
Mr. J. S. Hopkins, Chairman of the Birmingham 
Association, presided. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings. Sir Henry Hoare moved: 'That the 
reversal by the present Government of the national 
policy of the great statesmen of the past has 
lowered the repute and weakened the power of 
England in every quarter of the world.' Colonel 
Burnaby seconded the resolution, and referred to 
Mr. Gladstone's speech in the House of Commons 
on the previous night, and his indignation because 
the members of the Government were accused of 
falsehood. He maintained that Mr. Gladstone had 
tarnished the national honour, injured the national 
interests, and lowered the national character. Mr. 
Gladstone had not only ^ eaten dirt' himself, but 
compelled the British nation to eat it as well. The 
result of this was to render this country the laugh- 
ing stock of the world, and every nation said that 
England could not do an^^thing, as she was ruled 
by a man who was afraid of Austria. Another 
mean and despicable act of the Radical Government 
was to surrender Candahar after the inhabitants of 
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that city had received the plighted word of Great 
Britain that they should never be handed over to 
the tender mercies of the Cabulees. It was a meaner 
action still, if that were possible, to encourage the 
Boers to rebel and to repudiate the annexation of 
their country. The speech of Mr. Gladstone in 
which that occurred was made on April 1st, and 
undoubtedly by it he succeeded in making April 
fools of the Boers, and to a certain extent of the 
British nation. With regard to Greece, he did not 
hesitate to say that the little country had been 
betrayed by the present Prime Minister, who, when 
he saw that the Turks were prepared for war, drew 
in his horns, and revoked the decision of the Con- 
ference of Berlin, which up to then he had declared 
was irrevocable. These were the grave questions 
which were before the meeting, and which they 
would have to decide at the next general election, 
when they would have an opportunity of showing 
the world at large whether Badical Birmingham 
was proud of the two Radical Cabinet Ministers, 
who, he maintained, so utterly misrepresented every 
manly feeling and every idea of honour which was 
to be found in the hearts of the majority of the 
people of Birmingham. 

Months ago. Colonel Bumaby, in a speech made 
by him at Birmingham, stated as his decided con- 
viction that the only way to restore something like 
order in Ireland, and to prevent the commission of 
further crime, was to proclaim martial law, suspend 
the constitution, and reduce the island to the level 
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of a Crown colony until such time as she could 
send proper representatives to Parliament, otherwise 
outrages would multiply in audacity and ferocity. 
Unhappily his predictions have been fulfilled, and 
there cannot be a question but that the anarchy 
which reigns, and the bloody and atrocious deeds 
enacted at this present moment, are owing to the 
infirm, unstable and undignified policy of the 
(jovemment. No doubt they have realized to them- 
selves the truth of the prophetic words of Philip 
Massenger : 

' Turbulent spirits, raised beyond themselves 
With ease, are not so soon laid ; they oft prove 
Dangerous to him who call'd them up.* 
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CHAPTER XL 

BALLOONING AND CONCLUSION. 

The recent ballooning exploit of Colonel Bumaby, 
taken so soon after the loss of Mr. Powell, took 
everybody by surprise, and excited their attention ; 
the reports of it which appeared in the daily and 
weekly prints have been read by unnumbered 
thousands in all parts of the empire, while his own 
narrative of the aerial adventure is being perused, 
and will continue to be perused with undiminished 
interest by millions, we may say, in every land 
where our language is known. The little volume 
is replete with graphic and humorous description. 
Those who have not seen the instructive and 
amusing little work perhaps are not aware the late 
trip was not his first venture into the boundless 
and unconquered realms of ether. His first trip, 
taken a long time since, was even of a more bold 
and perilous nature. It was on a July evening in 
the year 1864, at Cremorne Gardens, he stepped 
into the car of a fire, or what is generally known as 
a Montgolfier balloon, an aerostat of colossal dimen- 
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sions, four times as large as any we possess. It 
was brought over from France by Monsieur Godard. 
On this occasion the Montgolfier was guided by the 
Frenchman and two assistants. Besides having to 
risk the perils of air and water, there was the more 
dangerous element of fire to hazard in addition, for 
from the commencement of the journey to its close 
showers of sparks flew in all directions. This was 
the very last ascent but one made by this fiery 
chariot, for while preparing for another ascent it 
unexpectedly ignited, and was consumed on the 
spot. Our uncowed countryman is as fond of a 
frolic in air as on earth. To a man of his tempera- 
ment, when in a region free from, as h^ says, 
' letters, with no post-office near, no worries, and, 
above all, no telegraphs,' he revels with intense 
ecstasy, and participates in the wild delight of 
Middleton's Hecate as she sings : 

* Oh, what a dainty pleasure *tis 
To sail in the air 
When the moon shines fair.' 

A few years after the untoward accident just 
recorded we hear of him voyaging with Mr. Cox- 
well in a gas balloon, or in an aerostat, the property 
of a brother officer, in whose company, and in that 
of others, he would indulge in a flight. But these 
•were tame pleasures, and mere eviBryday diversions 
compared with a sail he ventured with another 
Frenchman in a balloon shaped after a novel 
pattern of Monsieur's own invention. It went up. 
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too, from Cremome Gardens, and was a kind of 
winged machine which required working ; but the 
machinery did not fulfil the extravagant expecta- 
tions the Frenchman had formed of it^ and the ex- 
periment was nearly terminating in the destruction 
of the three adventurers. This narrow escape alone 
would have deterred the majority of the most 
daring from trying another aerial flight, but it and 
the fate of poor Mr. Powell have proved ineffectual, 
and it would not be surprising to hear of the 
Colonel making another voyage in the air before 
long. For years he has been a member of the 
Aeronautical Society^ and the knowledge he has 
attained in the science may one day prove service- 
able to his country. 

This last ballooning feat of the Colonel's has 
evidently excited the jealousy and stimulated the 
ambition of neighbouring aeronauts, for in an article 
which appears in Le Temps of the 29th May the 
attention to the Paris Society of Aeronauts is 
drawn, who for some time past have been indulging 
in a desire to construct a monster balloon to cross 
the Mediterranean^ but have not proceeded so far 
in their efforts as they could have wished through 
the want of the necessary funds. Le Temps, while 
admitting this fact^ says : ' While our Society has 
been employed in trying to raise the required sum 
the English have been beforehand, and Colonel 
Burnaby, who after showing himself an adventu* 
rous traveller on foot, on horseback^ in ship, by 
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carriage, and by every description of vehicle and 
means of locomotion, known and unknown, tra- 
versed one fifth part of the globe, varies his 
pleasures by travelling in the air ; and one fine day 
last month left the English side of the channel in a 
balloon and alighted in Normandy.' * Waterloo,' 
Le Temps goes on to say, * did not cause more con- 
sternation in France than this defeat of our Aero- 
nautical Society, for the English ballooning, having 
been beforehand in traversing the Channel, may 
also outstrip us in the Mediterranean.' 

Numberless stories have been circulated respect- 
ing Colonel Bumaby's personal prowess, which has 
not been exaggerated, nor is there a little of exagge- 
ration in what I am about to relate. ^ With strength 
surpassing nature's law,' at Aldershot he would toy 
with a dumb-bell weighing over a hundredweight 
and a half, which no man in the camp could lift. 
In the London Fencing Club Boom he reared 
straight above his head another dumb-bell, 120 lbs. 
in weight, a feat which no other member of the 
club could perform. At the Windsor barracks he 
carried downstairs a couple of ponies .under his 
arms as if they had been cats. A Bussian artillery 
officer bound him hand and foot with a rope ; this 
the Colonel undid in less than half the time it took 
the Bussian to tie it. In emulation of another man 
he took a thick kitchen poker and with his hands 
bent it double ; afterwards he curled it round the 
man's neck, who was unable to imtwist it ; but the 
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Colonel quickly liberated him, and with as much 
ease as he would have untied his neckerchief. 

Over and over again he has also shown ^ proofs 
of his mighty strength in feats and games.* He is 
a first-rate boxer and swordsman, rider, jumper, 
and runner. When he had just passed his teens he 
was, indeed, the strongest man in the world. His 
nerve and presence of mind are equally astonishing. 
He gave remarkable examples of these qualities in 
his ballooning and various other exploits, but they 
were never more conspicuously displayed than on one 
occasion in mounting a ladder and letting himself 
down by the use of his hands only. The ladder, or, 
rather, two spliced together, was carelessly and in- 
securely propped up against the roof of the Regent 
Park Barracks, a height of sixty-five feet from the 
ground ; he ran up the rungs with the agility of 
a Jack Tar; when at the top he swung himself 
round to come down; as he did so the ladder 
swerved and began to fall in a slanting direction : 
the pavement beneath was slippery from recent 
rain, and the difficulty was to check the movement, 
which he contrived to do by letting himself down 
about three feet, and catching hold of another rung, 
which effectually changed the centre of gravity, 
and having got the ladder into a proper position, he 
was soon at the foot of it. 

Besides the three books I have quoted from, 
Colonel Burnaby is author of * Practical Instructions 
of Staff Officers in Foreign Armies ;' and it is re- 
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ported he has written, which will shortly appear, a 
political novel of the future, entitled ' Ten Years 
Hence.* His industry and perseverance are almost 
as remarkable as his strength, courage, and activity. 
When we take into account his regimental duties, 
the number of miles he has traversed, and other 
calls upon his attention, it is a matter of wonder 
how he has found time for acquiring a mastery over 
difficult languages, inditing books, and studying 
politics. All he does is without hurry or confusion, 
and as systematically as if he had been trained in a 
merchant's counting-house. He is most orderly, has 
appointed hours for his work, and — ^mark, my young 
readers! — he is an early riser. Those who are 
anxious to do their duties thoroughly should be 
stirring with the lark. Early hours promote health 
and longevity. I think Leigh Hunt is right in 
attributing the great animal spirits of our ancestors 
to this salutary habit. By way of illustration, I 
would remind the reader of two famous Yorkshire- 
men, not so long since dead, viz., Charles Waterton 
and Sir Tatton Sykes. These worthies attained a 
great age, and, it may be said, they kept time with 
the birds. The years of the former were abridged 
by an accident; both were wiry, active, cheerful 
men, and, like our descendant of the Plantagenets, 
particularly abstemious. 

With regard to the social qualities of Colonel 
Bumaby, nothing need be added after what has 
been set down ; abundant proofs may be gathered 
of his genial, easy, and amiable temperament. As 
to his personal appearance and proportions, we find 
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his portrait exactly portrayed in the ' mighty line ' 
of poor Kit Marlowe describing the ' mighty Tam- 

burlaine ' : 

' Of statnre tall, and straightly fashioned, 
So large of limos, his joints so strongly knit ; 
Such breadth of shoulders as might mainly bear 
Old Atlas' burthen.' 



THE END. 
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